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He had Blanche at home and Kay in town— 
the perfect arrangement until Cynthia came along. 
She was hewitchingly beautiful, young 
enough to he his daughter and hungry for the 
thrills an older man could give her... 
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"I'm thirty-four," she said mildly. "I'm not 
in the business of corrupting younger men, 
darling." 

"With you to help me, I could do any¬ 
thing." 

She said lightly, "You make me sound like 
your mother." 

"If 1 do," he retorted, "you are soon to 
witness the damnedest case of incest that 
ever happened." He pursued the thought. 
"Hey, that would be fun—" 

He laughed, but the laughter had a rag¬ 
ged edge. The sound made her want to lean 
across the table, to kiss him and say, "Don't 
be afraid—" Yes, she wanted him. She want¬ 
ed him very much. She wanted the triumph 
of knowing that her body could bring solace, 
comfort, even passion, to a young man des- 
l^erately in need of ail three. 

Within her, a dim voice warned, stop, 
stop quickly! What's happening to you... 7 

She met his eyes, smiled drowsily. "Dar^ 
ling," she said, "let's go to bed." 
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ONE 


On his fortieth birthday, Ross Baxter awoke sharp¬ 
ly from a disturbed sleep during which he had 
dreamed of Gay Ledyard. That he should dream of 
her was not surprising, considering that he and Gay 
had been lovers for the past two years, that she had 
been in Europe for almost three months and was due 
back today. Naturally he had been think i n g about her 
a lot, and wanting her a lot-wanting her in a nag¬ 
ging, desperate way. He ached to cling to her body 
and feel the tears she gave with love when she came 
against him in the wild, passionate fashion that made 
him feel like the greatest goddamn lover ever, even 
thou^ he knew he was not. 

But at die same time another part of him—the part 
that was Alice’s husband and Norman’s father- 
wanted her not at all. Did not want her back from 
Emope, did not want her back at the Adas Publish¬ 
ing Company where the new efficiency expert, Char¬ 
lie Tilman, was waiting for a chance to can her un¬ 
less Ross stepped in and saved her job. 

“Let’s face it,” Charlie had said to Ross over lunch 
at Michael’s Pub. “Ledyard’s just too damn set in her 
ways to e^t teen-age fan magazines. Besides, she’s a 
lush. When she goes to lunch, you never know 
whether she’ll be back in two hours or two days. 

Charlie, who neither smoked nor drank, had spok- 
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en ^th distaste. Ross, who knew the delight of Gay s 
Iwely body and the stimulation of her excellent mind, 
toew tw that Gay, no lush, might easily become one 
ir her deep, secret terrors ever got out of hand. Lis- 
tening. Boss had thought he ou^t to smash that fa^ 
smug, self*satisfied face. Instead he had found him* 
«lf saying, "Well, well be talking all that over with 

J. P. m a few days and I guess he’ll make the final 
decision. 

Gay was too good for that lousy, fourth-rate outfit, 
but she needed the job and, what was more, she 
needed and counted on Ross. He loved her in return- 
thou^ that was no reason for divorcing Alice and 
sta^g another marriage. Or for taking on all the 
problems in which Gay enmeshed herself. 

His early-moming thoughts came back to the 
*eam. Gay had been stretched out on the wide, low 
m her New York apartment. In the dream, he 
bad known there was rain outside, just as there was 
now m the world of waking, here in Great Neck. Gay 
had been naked. He had stood beside the bed gazing 
do^ at her, admiring all over again the hollow place 
imder her nb cage, the amazingly youthful breasts 
that were as Wgh and firm as a young girls, the long 
^ow legs that tapered off to slender ankles. She 
had reached out her arms and said, “Make love to 
me, darling—please make love to me now—” 

In the dream, he had moved toward her, ready to 
respond Md instead, to his horror, had found him¬ 
self slappmg her face, hard, with his open p alm Not 
just tapping her once, but again and again, while she 
lay there stoing at him, the deep-set gray eyes slowly 

^g with tears as she murmured, “Ross, don’t- 
don t— 

And now he was fully awake. The voice was not 
Gay s but Alice’s saying, “Don’t-” 
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In his sleep, wanting the other woman so tembly, 
he had clasped his wide-hipped wife, whose back was 
turned to him. He suddenly wanted Alice, even 
though she was, beyond a doubt, 
sponsive woman he had ever known and he had 
known all kinds. He had been driven to them m 
twenty years of marriage to a s<^-bodied woman 
who merely submitted to his passion. ^ 

But now he could not wait for Gay, mth wh(^ sex 
was vital. Not this morning, with the rain outside and 
the calendar saying forty. That dream-the strange, 
sad sensual pleasure he had derived from hurting 
Gay and matog her cry—had really done it 
“Don'C Alice repeated. “Good heavens, look at the 
dockl Breakfast-” 

“To hell with breakfast.” , i. j 

She had as much chance of stopping him as he hM 
of stopping himself. It was a choice of sleeping '^th 
his wife or kidding himself about Gay and ^ 

of forty should know his needs. Even if he had 
been stupid enou^ to get married while still in col¬ 
lege, before he had any idea of what sex was aU 
atout. 

His groping, searching hands prevented her escape. 
Without smprising or contenting him, she arranged 
her plump body for his pleasure in the manner 
of a vestal virgin offering herself for sacrifice. But to¬ 
day Alice did not matter. Today he was not going to 
plead with her to show passion, or even interest. T^ 
day he just wanted release—and as he made swift, 
hard love to her inert, immoving body, he heard au¬ 
tumn rain pelting against the windows. In his desire 
he remembered Ga/s warm, responsive body so that, 
for a miiiuto, h© could even hear the little, broken 
cries she would have uttered, as she approached ful¬ 
fillment. 
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The illusion was so powerful that he had forgotten 
where he was or whom he had made love to until 
Alice’s voice said: 

“Ross—let me get a towel—you’re all sweaty.” 

He came back from the faraway place where he 
had been vnth Gay and said, "No, don’t bodier. I’ll 
get it-” 

He was abruptly anxious to wash himself ofiF, to 
wash away the touch and memory of intercourse 
with his wife. He wished he had waited for Gay, 
whom he would see some time today. But he still felt 
the same ambivalence toward Gay that had run 
through his dream about her. One of the reasons he 
had wanted his wife so desperately was that he 
wanted so desperately not to want Gay. When he saw 
Gay later today in her apartment hk body would tell 
her what his lips might be too cowardly to express— 
that their love affair was over. 

It had to be. 

During the months Gay had been away, sex with 
Ahce had not been too bad, on the comparatively 
rare occasions it had happened at all. But the min¬ 
ute he had known that Gay would soon be available 
to hm he had felt an alarming revulsion toward 
Alice’s soft, plump body, toward her soft, gentle 
voice that wm saying, “Happy birthday, darling-” 
Say, thats so. I’d forgotten.” His passion satis¬ 
fied, he felt a little embarrassed, a little ashamed. 

He moved from the role of the conquering male 
to the role of tender, considerate husband. Alice 
had yielded to him because it was his birthday he 
realized. 

Today nothing was more important than keeping 
his mamage intact. Marriage was acceptable in a 
world you still wanted to wrest prizes from. As a law¬ 
yer specializing in divorce he had seen too many men 
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fight and daw their way out of one marriage only to 
get into a worse mess in another; sooner or later, the 
mistress became the wife and men found in adultery 
all the platitudes and possessiveness of marriage— 
without the fa9ade of respectability. 

He had gone back to the bathroom to set out his 
shaving things when he heard his son, Norman, light* 
ly knock on die bedroom door. 

“Hey, Mom—its almost eight o'dock. I’ll be late 
for school.” 

‘I’ll be ri^t down, dear,” Alice answered. 

Ross wondered whether the boy guessed that his 
parents had been making love, and whether the idea 
shocked him, as it still seemed sometimes to shock 
Alice, who was one of the participants. 

Alice, coming in to brash her teeth and run a comb 
through short, bright red hair, corroborated his mu- 
sings. “That’s why I hate to do it in the morning, 
Ross—it always makes us late and I’m sure Norman 
knows what’s going on.” 

“So what? We’re married, aren’t we? He’s lucky.” 

“Yes, dearest.” A pause, and then her arms went 
unexpectedly about his neck and she pressed her face 
against him as she said, “And we will always be, 
Ross, won’t we?” 

“Unless you run off with another man,” Ross said, 
grinning at her. 

“Don’t worry,” she pledged, cheerful and reassured 
as she always was after love making was over. “I 
couldn’t even dream of marriage to anyone but you. 
And you'd better hurry, dear. You’re due in court 
in Brooklyn at ten.” 

Then the bathroom door clicked shut behind her 
and be heard her talking to Norman as they went 
down the stairs together. Ross stood for a minute, 
shave, bath, time temporarily forgotten while he told 
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himself what a lucky bastard he was to have a wife 
like Alice who did not cheat on him or run up a lot of 
bills he could not pay or play bridge with the girls 
when she ought to be ten^g to things at home. For 
the past month, since he had decided to aim for state 
senator in the next election, Alice had knocked her¬ 
self out going along with him on the groundwork. 

Yes, he decided again, beginning to lather the 
strong-jawed, blue-ey^ face that stared so thou^t- 
fully back at him from the mirror, he really was a 
bastard. What right had he to risk hurting Alice, or 
messing up his son’s life, to say nothing of hurting a 
swell girl like Cay Ledyard just because he occasion¬ 
ally wanted something that his wife’s lovemaking 
could not satisfy? After all, he had not married Alice 
for sex alone, had he? He had married her because, 
at the time, she had been the prettiest girl on the 
block, and also the kindest and best mannered. She 
had always been ready to help him with his law 
school studies or to fix a meal for him in her parents’ 
house at any hour of the day or evening. The house 
had been a well-ordered one. And Alice had been a 
virgin. 

By the time he turned eighteen, he had slept 
in beds enough—including the soft four-poster of the 
mother of his best friend—to aspire to someone no 
one had had before him and whom he could be rea¬ 
sonably sure no one would have after him 

And he had just what he had wanted, a well-bred, 
imexciting wife who had come to him unsoOed. It 
was not Alice’s fault that she bored the hell out (rf 
him both in and out of bed. 

“m never bore you,” Gay Ledyard had promised 
him the first time they went to bed together. “I mi g h t 
do a lot of things to you, but I promise fU never 
bore you.” 
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And she never had. She had infuriated him and ex¬ 
asperated him; she had moved him to pity and, once, 
almost to tears, but she had never bored him. Yet she 
still was wrong for him. A twice-married, twice-di¬ 
vorced woman whose kid had committed suicide 
under circumstances Gay had never really talked 
to him about. A woman of thirty-four, with her own 
apartment where she could be alone with any man 
she chose to be alone with; with a good bar, a good 
bed, and the kind of lingerie men appreciate. A wom¬ 
an who could drink most men imder the table, 
although, as Charlie Tilman had remarked, she occa¬ 
sionally landed there herself. A woman with a gor¬ 
geous body and a lovely face and a quick-thinking 
man’s mind that had intrigued him long before her 
body had. He had just been winding up a casud 
fiffiiir with a married woman—a close friend of Alice’s 
in fact, since divorced—when he had met Gay and 
had almost inadvertently begun what was no casual 
affair with her. 

He had gone to talk her into accepting a job at 
Atlas, the publishing house whose lawyer he was. He 
remembered his delight in her company, in the dry 
martinis, in the good, hard talk that had centered on 
politics. It had been his birthday then, too. As he got 
up to leave he had put his arms about her almost 
automatically, not really believing anything would 
happen, that he could be anyone a creative, brilliant 
woman would want. 

To his surprise, she had lifted her small, dark head 
from his shoulder, had said, “I was afraid that would 
happen.” 

He had lightly asked, “Don’t you want it to ha^ 
pen?” Thinking, even then, ‘'When it’s over, I don’t 
want to be accused of having convinced her I loved 
her or anything like that.” 
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Gay had said, with a shrug, “All right-let’s—* 

And yet, for all the comparative ease with which 
he had taken her, he knew she did not play around. 
Sid Lowther, the executive editor at Atlas, had been 
trying for a year to make it with Gay, without getting 
past the front door of her apartment house. There 
was a millionaire WaD Street broker left over from 
her rich Westchester days, who owned a string of 
newspapers and, like Gay and Ross, was interested in 
politics. But Ross had knovra, somehow, that Gay was 
telling the truth when she said, “All right—I have a 
past of sorts. But now I cant even imaginp wanting 
anyone else. I want just you.” 

Almost the identical words Alice had used this 
morning, and it wasn’t fair. It wasn’t fair to make love 
to one woman while he was married to another 
woman, with no intention of divorce. He was as 
much of a cheat and a fraud and a liar as that crowd 
of financial and emotional bankrupts at Atlas that 
called themselves editors and writers, and sold their 
talents for diree cents a word. 

No, he thought again, stepping into the wmmth 
of a hot tub, where his thoughts could be relaxed, 
the affair with Gay had to end. This day of her re¬ 
turn horn Europe was as good a time as any for an 
ending. 

“Ross, dear,” Alice’s light voice outside the bath¬ 
room door interrupted his thoughts. “It’s eight-thirty 
—and J. P. is on the phone.” 

"Okay, be right out.” 

Jack Poole—J. P. to associates—calling from home 
at this early hour, said in his beautifully low, beauti¬ 
fully modulated voice, “Ross, some time before the 
day is out, you and I should get together about this 
censorship case thats seized two issues of my men’s 
magazines.” 
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Ross said briskly, **Yoa bet. Maybe somewhere 
around four this afternoon.” 

“And one more thing. Gay Ledyard is coming back. 
Well have to make a decision.” 

“Well, yes,” Ross said. “Tliat’s so.” 

Driving him to the station, Alice urged, “Be sure to 
be home by seven, won’t you? I’m having the Harts 
and the Greenwood in to dinner and, of course, Nor¬ 
man is looking forward to having your birthday din¬ 
ner with you and giving you bis present” 

“I’ll make the five fifty-two, as I do every other 
night—except the nights I have to see clients in town. 
V^at makes you think tonight will be different?” 

“Well, I know Gay Ledyard’s coming back from 
Europe and she probably isn’t coming back to any¬ 
thing very pleasant I ^ou^t, knowing you, you 
might want to—well—hold her hand or something.” 

Ross looked at his wife’s profile suddenly and 
sharply, wondering whether she knew, and, if so, 
how much she knew. His voice, too, was sharp, “Why 
do you say she isn’t coming back to anything pleas¬ 
ant?” 

“ Lilian told me.” Lilian was jf. P.’s wile, a status 
that almost had ended just a few months before be¬ 
cause of J. P.’s cute young secretary, Tess Martin. At 
the time, Ross had persuaded Lilian not to give J. P. 
a divorce. He stiQ felt he had given sound advice, 
both as family ftiend and lawyer. 

“Lilian doesn’t know what she’s talking about. 
What happens to Gay or anyone else at Atlas is still 
to be decided. Their entire fan magazine business is 
in a tailspin—it’s not just Gay’s books.” 

“Anyway,” Alice said again, obliquely, keeping her 
eyes on die smooth ribbon of road as she spoke, “re¬ 
member it’s a special night, and try not to be late.” 

They arrived at the station as the train was pulling 
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in. Ross gave his wife's upturned mouth a ritualistic 
Kiss, snatched a copy of the Times and boarded his 
train. Seated and moving cityward, he tried to con¬ 
centrate on the fact that a certain airfield in Africa 
was now open to the Russians, 

The news, somehow, seemed not very important 
on this September morning of his fortieth birthday. 

He shifted his gaze to another column and read 
about a four-year-old child who had been sexually 
assaulted Md murdered. He tried to decide what he 
wodd do if he were appointed by a court to defend 
such a man. But court appointments reminded Kitti of 
politics and politics reminded bifn of Gay and of how 
wonderful it would be for him if she could-and 
would—work on his political career; especially with 
a powerftd faction of the press in her comer through 
her old friendship with Howie Warrington. But had 
he sunk so low that he would continue an affair with 
a woman just for her good connections? 

No, he thought. If Gay still offered to help him, 
knowing they were through as lovers, why, fine. 
Otherwise— 

He put down the paper, lit a cigarette, and stared 
at toe neat little suburban houses that flashed by the 
train window. What were all the householders doing 
right now? What wrare they thinidng about? How 
many had made love to their wives this morning and 
reaUy enjoyed it? What would it be like to be limited 
to his own wife, the way he used to be, when they 
were first m^ed and he could not afford to play 
^ound? hronic, that when he was young and poor, he 
had thought all the problems in the world could be 
solved wth a litUe dough. Now that he had not only 
a httl^ but quite a lot, he knew the problems to be 
magnified, because now he had a choice. 

Gay and Alice-strangely he wanted them both. 




TWO 


In the sanctuary of his own white-walled office, he 
delved into protection of his business life. Here he 
knew what to expect and how to deal with it—from 
the tantalizing fragrance of his secretary’s perfume at 
the beginning of a work day to a sudden summons 
from a client in one of the many messes people skid¬ 
ded into when their money or emotions got out of 
control. 

Hanging up his light gray topcoat he felt and 
looked at home in his surroundings. He fitted the 
book-lined walls, the big green-shaded lamp on bis 
desk that matched dark green wall-to-wall carpeting. 
The same dark green was repeated in the tape of Ven¬ 
etian blinds, the deep, comfortable client's chair that 
faced his wide mahogany desk with its two separate 
phones, one a private wire. The offices were new, a 
testimony and tribute to the firm’s industry. Billing 
had really jumped last year, most of it in divorce busi¬ 
ness and most of the divorce business brought in by 
Ross, who had a way of comforting ladies in distress 
and seeing to it that, alimony-wise, they got all the 
traffic could bear. 

"What’s your husband got that every man hasn’t 
got?” Ross was fond of asking pretty young wives 
who wept over the loss of a man they actually could¬ 
n’t bear to have around. "This whole sex bit is mostly 
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psychological. There’s eo incompatibility, honey, on a 
desert island—where there isn’t any choice.” 

One wall of the ofBce was lined with pictures of 
some famous recipients of his advice—advice which 
Ross was trying hmd to sell this morning to himself. 
Well-known TV and screen stars, a famous news¬ 
paper columnist, a few society leaders. Their faces 
smiled at him fixedly, their inscriptions were a lasting 
memento of many services rendered at one time or 
another. 

"For Ross,” read a legend inhed on the photo of a 
shapely strip-tease artist, “who, for my money, is the 
best! The word had been underlined twice. 

Gay had been amused by that. Amused in the sar¬ 
donic, essentially snobbish way that only Gay could 
be amused, “Must you advertise to the whole world 
what a great lover you are, darling? And what does 
your wife think of that glowing tribute?” 

“She doesn’t,” Ross had assured her. “She 
the girl meant Tm a great lawyer.” 

What wonderful innocencel” But for a moment, 
things honest and real had been revealed in Ga/s 
narrow, high-cheekboned face that usually showed 
only her basic contempt for people who were not as 
bright or as courageous in the face of danger or as 
generous with life and money as she was herself. 
Briefly, his heart had ached for her because he 
knew that she wanted, so desperately, to be just as 
umocent as Ahce had been. “I wish we’d met a long 
time ago. Would you have loved me, truly loved 
me, if we had met when I was still young and— 
well-before any bad things had happened to mer 

“I love you anyway,” he’d told her. “And you are 
very young and very desirable, my dear.” 

But she was not young in the \dtal, exciting way 
that really young girls, with very young bodies, are 
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young. Girls like his secretary, Cassie, who came in 
now, looking sullen and female and altogether desira¬ 
ble in a too-tight lavender dress that would have 
caused Gay to shudder in distaste. She was holding a 
chocolate cupcake on which burned a solitary candle. 
The cupcake was inscribed in pale pink frosting, 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY. 

She said pontingly, “I wanted to add ‘Ross’ but, of 
course, I couldn’t use your first name in the office.” 

“That’s right, honey,” he said, kissing her on the 
cheek, which always infuriated her, and giving her 
well-rounded fanny a fond pat. “But thanks for re¬ 
membering.” 

“That’s not all I remember,” she told him. “I still 
remember that night, when I was so unhappy, when 
you were so good to me.” 

A lonely night a week or so after Gay’s departure 
for Europe, when Alice was louring prospective col¬ 
leges with Norman, Ross and Sid Lowther had sat 
around Michael’s getting loaded half the afternoon. 
He had come back after hours to the lonely, echoing 
office, and foimd Cassie crying over a letter her boy 
friend had sent her from Germany. Things had hap¬ 
pened to them, right here in the office, on the brown 
leather couch in the little private rest room usually 
reserved for more emotional clients. Afterward, she 
had been scared, had cried a lot and sworn she would 
get pregnant, though he assured her he had never had 
an accident in his life. He had added, “But it must 
never happen again.” 

Now he said, “Why don’t you just forget that night, 
Cassie-especMy if you’re going to go on worl^g 
here.” 

Above the still burning candle, her dark eyes in the 
rather broad, startlingly white-skiimed face, met his. 
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and he saw the tears slowly gather. “Oh,” she whis¬ 
pered to him, furiously, “I hate you—” 

No, you ^dont, he told her smoothly, wondering 
why in God's name no woman, of any age, could just 
go to bed with a man and then forget it. “Besides, Tve 
put in for a ten-doUar-a-week raise for you.” 

^Thanks, but I don’t want a raise. I want you." 

“Sorry. I'm already spoken for.” 

“Be sure to tell your girl friend that when she gets 
m from Europe today.” Something in Ross’ eyes- 
something of his cold, hard, merciless courtroom 
stare—got through to her and she realized the game 
was over. For now at least. “Sorry,” she said. She 
stopped, began again. “That cablegram came for you 
last night after you’d left the oflBce.” She pointed to a 
blue envelope thrust under one comer of his desk 
calendar. The cablegram would announce the time of 
Gay’s arrival and Ross knew, all at once, that it had 
arrived long before he had left the office last night 
and that Cassie, in her bitchy woman’s way, had de¬ 
liberately withheld it, 

^ “WeU,” Cassie was saying, offering the cake to him^ 
make a wish and blow it out. And,” she added soft- 
ly, I hope you get your wish, Mr. Baxter, I really do.” 

He looked at the foolish cupcake and could not 
help but wish that just one nice, uncomplicated thin g 
would come along and happen on his fortieth birth¬ 
day. "^en he took a deep breath, blew the candle out 
and dispatched Cassie for black coffee. 

It was ten after eleven now. Besides, he had never 
intended to meet her plane. The way to begin things 
-including endings-was to begin them. 

He went on with the mail. There was an ad for a 
^ preparation which, thank God, he did not need. 
The head of thick, dark hair of which be was secretly 
so proud was one of the reasons he still looked thirty- 
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five when most men his age, like Sidney Lowther, just 
for instance, had foreheads that were steadily gaining 
on them. He tossed the hair preparation ad into the 
wastepaper basket and opened the next envelope, 
which turned out to contain a clipping from the lo^ 
press. A picture of himself and Norman and a U.N. 
delegate who had come to talk to Norman’s class on 
the political situation and stayed to have dinner with 
the Baxters. The write-up said that Ross Baxter, al¬ 
ways active in local pditics, was speaking at a rally 
next week. 

Mr, Baxte/s host of friends have aspirations for 
this prominent and popular member of the com¬ 
munity. 

He had no idea of who had sent die clipping, but 
he felt pleased and a trifle foolish for feeling pleased. 
Still, it was nice to be liked, to be seen and written 
about as a solid, tax-paying member of a smaE com¬ 
munity. He was beginning to realize how close he 
had come to the abyss of local ostracism in his affair 
with Gay Ledyard. This morning, he had wondered 
if Alice knew—or guessed—what had been going on 
between himself and Gay. He was getting out just in 
time, though he was not clear of the woods yet, by 
any means, and it would not be easy to do what had 
to be done today. 

The phone rang and Cassie said that Mr. Lowther 
was on the wire. Sid said, “Hi, Ross. Happy birthday. 
How about getting together for lunch?" 

“Can't. I ]^ve a date.” He would have to see Gay, 
of course, and luncheon was the only possible tmm, 
with a birthday dinner waiting for him at home. 

“Well, maybe we can get together for a drink later 
in the day. Gay Ledyard’s due in today, too. You 
haven’t heard when, have you?” 
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“Not a word,” he lied. “But then—why would I?” 

“Just thought you might If I knew what time she 
was getting in. I’d meet her, just in case no one else 
does. I hate to think of her coming back to Oharlm 
Tilman and all that mess alone,” 

“I guess Gay’s used to facing things alone. Anyway, 
I haven’t heard. If I do. I’ll let you know.” 

Hanging up, he wondered why, since he was not 
meeting Gay himself, he had not urged Sidney to 
meet her. Because he still loved her? Giving her up 
and his reasons for giving her up had nothing to do 
with loving or not loving. He hoped she would be 
able to understand, when the time for understanding 
came. 

His coffee arrived. Cassie said she particularly liked 
him in that single-breasted, charcoal-striped suit, and 
how clever of him to wear a striped tie with it “Like 
the President,” she said. 

“That’s where I got the idea,” His nod dismissed 
her as he opened the soggy container of black coffee, 
and tried to keep his mind on the mail and the daj^s 
appointments, instead of on Gay. Why had he started 
an affair with her in the first place, instead of con¬ 
fining his playing around to married women and, yes, 
even call girls? But why not, come to think of it? The 
affair with Gay kept him from being like Sid, 

"For as long as Tm married,” Sidney Lowther bad 
said, speaking at one time of Gay, whom he adored, 
“I won’t play. Someone’s bound to get hurt, and who 
in hell am I to go around hurting someone? If it was¬ 
n’t for that, Td really make a play for Gay Ledyard—” 

Of course, Sidney had two ex-wives now to whom 
he paid alimony, and a wife half his age who kept him 
knee-deep in debt. But just the same, Ross thought, 
you probably ought to admire a man like Sidney who 
does get a divorce and marry a girl when he wants 
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her instead of trying to get something for nothing, 
which is what it boiled down to when a married man 
played around. On the other hand. Gay had known 
what she was doing when they began. She was no 
wide-eyed little kid. 

“I wish I were,” she had said when he mentioned 
the fact to her during one of her bad days. She had 
cried and begged him not to leave her and go home 
to his wife. “I wish I were some young girl you’d se¬ 
duced and felt you had to marry.” 

“I don’t seduce young girls." 

But even from here, he could see Cassie’s beautiful 
bosom and remember what it had been like to kiss 
those breasts, to lose himself in the luscious ripeness 
of that young body. What was the matter with him? 
Why did he have to prove himself with every woman 
who would crawl in the hay with him? 

He knew why, of course. Or guessed why. Probably 
any man who found himself married to a passionless 
woman like Alice had to prove, over and over again, 
that her lack of responsiveness was not his fault. 

He picked up a legal brief that summoned his 
client, AtiM Publishing Company, to show cause why 
the September and October issues of Adult and Girls 
should not be impounded as specified in city order, 
et cetera, et cetera. 

The phone rang. CSharlie Tilman wanted to know 
whether Ross could okay the cover lines for the new 
issues some time today. “They’re really hot, and we 
don’t want any more trouble Aan we’ve got. But as I 
told J. P., the only thing you can sell to the public 
today is sex.” 

Ross winced, and wondered what Gay would say 
when she had her first talk with Charlie. “I agree 
that sex is a highly salable commodity, Charlie, but 
let’s not "lakft Uie mistake in the women’s field that 
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we made in the men’s field. Those two issues they’re 
seizing means the difference between a profit for J. P. 
and a helluva loss.” 

“That was Mel Wagner’s fault," Charlie said 
smoothly, shifting the blame to the editor of the 
men’s group. “He really went overboard on the 
cheesecake. I never saw so many bosoms in my life— 
which is fine, but that stupid slob should know you 
have to pretend it’s art.” 

“That’s right—” and, quicldy—Tve got another call 
coming in, Charlie. Talk to you later.” 

He hung up and picked up his other phone. This 
was his private wire to CDA, the distributing com¬ 
pany that was the actual owner of Atlas Publishing. 
Ross Baxter was one of CDA’s largest stockholders 
which few people, including Gay, fcoew. He receiv^ 
confidential figures on profits and losses even before 
Jack Poole did. 

Kitty Bell, fiftyish, fat, dedicated to her job and her 
lunch-hour martinis, said, “Hi, Ross. Til make it fast 
^e women’s books took a real nosedive on the last 
issue—we sold just a little over fifty percent of the 
pimt order. Charlie tells me he’s getting together 
with you and J. P. about reorganizing things over 
there, but the only reorganizing I see is a new editor 
—someone young, someone who knows this teen-age 
noarket." 


Someone other than Gay Ledyard. Kitty hated Gay. 
Ross knew only one woman—J, P.’s secretary, Tess 
Martin—who really liked her. The bond probably was 
that both were involved with married men and hope¬ 
lessly so. 


Send me a memo on it, Kitty, will you? I want 
something in my hand when I talk to J. P. and Char¬ 
lie.” 

“Okay.WiUdo.” 
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He hung up. 

The pile of mail on his desk was still waiting 
when Alice called to say that a girl named Cynthia 
Van Alien absolutely had to see him at his office at 
four-thirty that afternoon. “I don’t Imow what it’s 
about, dear, but it seems she’s tried and tried to get 
you and your phone’s been busy and she’s terribly 
upset about something—some legal problem, natural¬ 
ly ” 

“What in hell does she want me for? Her old man 
has a whole staff of attorneys.” 

“Now, Ross, please—the Van Allens are terribly 
rich and terribly social and it wouldn’t do Norman 
any harm to be moving with that Idnd of young 
crowd, and Cynthia Van Allen leads it, and heads all 
the Assemblies and the Junior League dances and 
the things that yom son’s never been invited to in all 
the years we’ve lived here.” 

“Darling, I’m an attorney, not a social secretary.” 

“Well, see her anyway. For my sake.” And again, 
“At four-thirty—but whatever you do—for heaven’s 
sake don’t be late for dinner! You know Sarah Green¬ 
wood has a fit if she doesn’t sit down to dinner by 
seven-thirty and she’s terribly important in the 
League of Women Voters.” 

"Okay, Alice, okay. Now will you get off the line 
and let me get back to the practice of law?” 

She left hto to sit there trying to remember what 
he knew about Cynthia Van Allen. Married at eight¬ 
een or nineteen, divorced a year later. She was the 
one with the shoulder-length blonde hair stremning 
out behind her as she raced her foreign-made cars all 
over town, treating speeding tickets as though they 
were invitations to a dance. She was the frail, thin¬ 
faced girl who had been heard to announce, at the 
bar of the country club—which her bank-president 
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father practically owned—that she never wore under¬ 
wear except when she went to church, which was 
once a year, if she remembered. She was the rebel 
who had turned up wearing a starched white nurse’s 
uniform when the Old Guard had given a dinner- 
dance and specified that everyone wear white. Cyn¬ 
thia Van Allen was rich enough to get away with 
anything, and usually did. She was a thin, taut, tense 
girl who had set Ross’ teeth on edge the few times he 
had encountered her on the golf links or in the bar of 
the club. 

Far from the kind of girl he coveted for Norman— 
still, Alice was Norman’s mother, and must know 
what was what. 

He stretched out a hand to buzz for a couple of 
aspiri^ when Cassie buzzed him instead. “Gay Led- 
yard is on the wire.” 

He started to say, “Put her on," but found himself 
saying, instead, like the coward he probably was, 
“Tell Miss Ledyard I’m in conference. Find out what 
time she’ll be home. Tell her I’D call her there." 

A i^ute later, Cassie was back. “Miss Ledyard’s 
stopping o£F at her ofiBce for a few minutes first and 
asked whether you’d call her there when you’re out of 
conference." 

Replacing the phone in its cradle, he saw that it 
was wet with perspiration. God, he would rather die 
than face what he had to face this afternoon. But he 
Muld not back down now and when his fortieth birth¬ 
day was over Gay would know she had had it. Maybe, 
some day, he thought, staring out at &e rain- 
benched buildings of Madison Avenue, it would be 
his turn. But if his turn ever did come, if he was ever 
stupid enough to fall in love with someone who was 
not fully in love with him, he would take it the way 
he hoped Gay would take it today. Gay had courage. 
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When it was finaDy over she would make him proud 
of her by saying, “If you’ll wait until I go inside and 
wash my face and hands. I'll ride downtown with 
you ” 

She would take it like a lady* 

That would be the nice thing to happen on his 

birthday* 



THREE 


Mr. Baxter is in conference . . , Mr. Baxter is in 
conference and wiU caU you ... 

words dnmuned in her ears, drowning out 
other sounds. The sounds of planes arriving from and 
departing for gay and exotic-sounding places—Berlin, 
Rome, Paris, London. TTiey had drowned out the 
vofces ot the customs men so that she had had to ask 
TVTiat? Im sorry, I didn't hear you-” half a dozen 
tunes before she got her four pieces of matched white 
luggage through customs. One of those pieces of lug- 
gage cratained a birthday present for Ross^a rnigH 
onginal Utrillo, which she could not afford of course 
but she always wanted the best, the very best, fm 
Ross, ^eiything they had had, all these two crazy, 
w^erful, passionate years, had been the best. 

The sex, of which Ross had said, so wonderinglv 
that first time “Christ, Gay, you're terrific. I knew 
youd be good—but not that good—” meaning they 
.had conmunicated fully with their bodies, because 
they really cared about one another and wanted to 
give one another happiiiess. 

R had been the best out of bed, too, and he had 
told her so, complimenting her on her bright, stimu- 
la^g inmd, her ability to know and care a^ut the 
things Aat interested him. “Most women bore me— 
especially the ones who are really good bed-mates— 
you re the exception.” 
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“Then can I be the only girl in your lifer 
“You are the only girl. There isn’t anyone but you 

hate the fact that you still sleep wi* yoin wife " 
“Isn’t it enough”-gently-“that I still make toe 
to come here and see you? And df ^^ 
times more of me than Alice ever had- Words ex¬ 
changed during that lovely, relaxed toe that fol¬ 
lowed their lovemaking, ibat found them lymg 
together with spent bodies and wildly beating hearts 

and lightly touching hands. 

And then he would say, “How about fixing me 
something to eat? I’m starved-” And her 
then, too, was always as good as she coxdd make it 
Dinners of roast leg of lamb and spaiUmg Burgundy 
and the special potatoes he so liked, stuffed wito som 
cream and chives. “For these, I’U go off my diet- 
Lunches of two-inch steaks and icy cold, import^ 
champagne to avoid hard liquor in the mid^ of the 
day, especially since, as she loiew, Ross worried about 

her drinking. >, , , . ,.1 

“I’m not criticizing you, he had said gently, it s 

just because I care about you,” , „ „ 

Mr. Baxter is in conference, and will call you ... 

That voice, that same secretary, used to say, 
“One moment please,” just before Ross’ crisp, low, 
masculine voice would come on the wire. 

What had happened in these three months that 
she had been in Europe, these three months of whicl^ 
departing, she had expected so much? She md 
thought last June that Ross was in love with her, 
really in love with her. Enough in love with her so 
that, when she dropped out of his life, he would nuss 
her and decide he wanted her enough to divorce his 
wife and marry her. But he had not written. Chec g 
mail in all the strange places—the pensions in Paris 
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Md Rome, Ae beautiful, sun-washed hotels in 
^odes and Malta, the gloomy, Tolstoyan hotels in 

Well, what did you expect? You move around so fast, 

mail can t possibly catch up with you. 

She had been cheered when she called him from 

^ught him just as he and Alice had walked in the 
oor, fresh Md rested from their annual two weeks’ 
vacation m Maine. His voice had sounded warm and 
k-U missed her “very much-” 

TkT let her teU her- 

seR, happily I won. It was a gamble. But when we’re 
together and he realizes all over again how good we 
are for each other, why he’U RnaUy make the decision 
to divorce Ahce and marry me. 

Mr. Baxter is in conference ...Mr. Baxter is in 
conference , p . 

tile words 

as she humed out of the customs shed, alone, realiz- 

mff k 1 lieart that Ross had not 

met her p^e, had not even answered the phone aft¬ 
erward when she caUed him. Everyone in Sie world 
even the mwt ugly woman you could imagine, had 
someone on hand to meet them. In the whole world, 

Sk ^o°e»/emembering and recalling a time 

when she had not ^n alone, but married to Robert, 

rhl When Joan had been a little girl, 

matter what time she 

might be gettmg m, not wanting her to be alone, 

«kf “® slie was so alone. 

^ j”P Sidney Lowther’s letters-he had writ- 

oS “P with her-had indi¬ 

cted that there were a lot of changes taking place at 
Atlas, and why had not Ross written to tA her, to 
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warn her about whatever it was she ou^t to be 
warned about? 

“Oh, God,” she thought, denching white-gloved 
hands as she rode up Park Avenue in tibe driving Sep¬ 
tember rain. “Oh, God, let me stop being so fright¬ 
ened. I’m not even sure what it is I’m frightened 
about, except that Ross didn’t meet me and that 1 
can’t live without him—and the month is September 
and September is always the worst month of aU.” 

Because it had been in September, exactly three 
years ago today—the day of Ross’ birthday—that Joan 
had died ... died by her own band ... a little girl 
just fourteen years old. That was why Gay had let 
Ross take her so easily, so effortlessly that day, two 
years ago. She had not explained about Joan. He 
had never asked her, she had never volunteered to 
tell him. 

He knew so little about her, really. When they 
talked, they usually talked about him, about Alice, 
about Norman, about the office. She bad wanted ev¬ 
erything to be perfect for him, including herself, not 
dhtging, not possessing. And she must not do any of 
those things now, she warned herself. She had to get 
hold of herself until his call came, until she knew, 
and then she would probably find that it was just as 
he had said—he had been in conference and could 
not come to the phone, that was all. 

“Everything’s going to be all right,” she told her¬ 
self desperately as she pulled open the heavy, old- 
fashion^ door of the Atlas Buil^g and entered the 
ancient, creaking elevator. And, “Everythin^s going 
to be all right,” she thought as she r^e up in the 
elevator to the twelfth floor, having answered the 
usual questions about her trip from Joe, who was her 
favorite elevator man, and who was always telling her 
she was much too pretty to work so bard. She told 
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him gaily that she had had a lovely trip—which was 
a lie, because she had never been lonelier in her life— 
that she hated to be back, which was also a lie, since 
everything she wanted was right here, sitting some¬ 
where at the other end of a telephone. And soon, very 
soon, she would see him. Not for dinner—on his birth¬ 
day he would have dinner with his son and his wife. 
But they would get together for one of their four- 
hour lunches, and have steak and champagne, and 
Ross would lau^ at her fears. He would say, “Idiot— 
you know I don’t like to talk to you when there’s a 
client or a partner in my o£Bce—” 

It had to be that way... because no man had ever 
left her. Hurt her, disappointed her, perhaps ,.. but 
she had always been the one who called it quits. 

Now that she was back in familiar surroundings, 
her spirits lifted a litUe, and Tess Martin's warm 
greeting helped. Nothing could be too wrong in the 
oflSce, because Tess was an accurate mirror of Jack 
Poole’s thoughts and moods, and Tess was always 
cool toward employees who were temporarily in 
J. P.’s bad graces. 

But, “Gay, darlingr Tess greeted her, flying to put 
her arms around Gay’s tiny, slender, tweed-suited 
figure. “How wonderful to see you back! And how 
simply marvelous you look. You’re so thin-and so 
tanned.” 


heavenly. What have you been up to all summer?” 

She asked the question without particularly want¬ 
ing an answer. She knew where Tess had been—oflf to 
some local resort for two weeks at J. P.’s expense, 
then back to her gloomy little apartment in Forest 
Hills—in a hideous little room at a second-rate hotel 


“Thin thanks to Russia where the food is impossible 
id tan thanks to the Greek Islands where the sun is 
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with J. P. the rest of the time. Gay could not compare 
what she and Ross felt for one another with what 
Tess shared with J. P. She and Tess were part of that 
lost sisterhood of women in love with married men, it 
was true, but Gay liked to think her own memberslup 
temporary, until Ross realized she was more his wife 
than Alice. 

On the other hand, J. P. often treated Tess with 
such contempt that Gay felt humiliated for the other 
woman who had to sit there and take it, letting Jack 
Poole be her lover by night and her employer-often a 
ruthless, arrogant, sarcastic employer—by day. 

Tess said, as Gay expected, “Oh, the usual—two 
weeks at Grossinger s and weekends with friends. 
And I have a new man in my life, and this time, Gay, 
I mean it—Tm going to marry him if the creature 
asks me to. I just hate living alone, and my father 
says—” 

Gay lost track of the account as her eyes rested for 
a minute on the ei^t Atlas magazines on the beige 
table in the reception room. Their covers were lurid 
with naked women, bleeding men and blurbs that, 
she thought, in horror, would surely lose Atlas its 
second-class mailing permit. How had Ross ever let 
blurbs like that get by? It was bad enough on the 
mens books that Mel Wagner put out, but even her 
own TV and movie books had, in her absence, ap¬ 
parently been turned into out-and-out scandal sheets. 

Shocked and unbeheving, she tried to realize that 
these stories were about actual Hollywood Wends of 
hers, that they were appearing in books carrying her 
name as editor, when a smooth, pleasant voice at her 
elbow said, “How do you like the new issues? And by 
the way, welcome home. I’m Charlie Tilman.” 

“Thaidcs. I don’t like the new issues. Who’s respon- 
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sible for those hideous—not to say libelous—cover 
lines? I never wrote blurbs like that, and these were 
the issues I was working on when I went away." 

“I wrote them.” She studied the mild gray eyes, the 
smiling, attractive face of the new-broom man at 
Atlas about whom Sidney had written her. 

He’s not a pro, she thought half in pity, half in an¬ 
ger. His integrity has a doUar sign—nothtog else. 

And then she was brightened of him, briefly yet 
profoundly. 

"Lunch?” he asked suddenly. 

“Td love to,” she began, “but I think I have a-” 
Mercifully, she was called to the phone. 

Ross’ voice sounded just as always. “Hi, baby, wel¬ 
come home. Fm sorry I couldn’t talk to you this 
morning but I had a client with me. I knew you’d 
understand.” 

“Of course, darling. And happy birthday.” 

So everyone nearby knew whom she was talking to. 
Well, so what? Ross sounded like Ross again. Nothing 
else mattered. 

“I didn’t think you’d remember.” 

“How could I forget? Are we having lunch?” The 
little group around her began to disband and dis¬ 
perse. Sidney Lowther gave her a final, strange pat 
on the shoulder as he left. “See you later." 

Of course were having lunch. Shall we meet at 
Michael’s?” 

“Are you out of your mind? When I’ve been away 
for three months?” 

“Well, I thought you might be tired after your trip.” 

“I’m never that tired.” 

^our place, then. Shall we say twelve-thirty?” 

“Twelve-thirty will be fine. The apartment may be 
a mess.” 
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“Stop making a noise like a worried wife. And just 
have scrambled eggs—I don't want you to knock 
yourself out.” 

Scrambled eggs? For his birthday, their reunion 
after three lonely months? She lauded in joy. She 
would outdo herself. 

Noon whistles were screaming and the rain had 
begun to slacken over Manhattan as Gay left the 
office. That moment at the airport had been a bad 
one, but now she was once more feeling sure of her¬ 
self. He might have been thinking of breaking ofif the 
a£Fair, knowing as well as she did that all afFairs have 
to end in marriage or end, period. And a divorce and 
remarriage—especially to someone like herself, with 
the crazy life she led—was probably not the best 
prospect for a man seriously interested in politics. 
But she had so much else to offer—so much that could 
make op to him for what she did not have. 

Mel and Sidney rode down in the elevator with 
her, carrying her luggage, and she was touched at the 
special, tender way in which Sidney stowed her into 
a taxi, kissing her on the cheek and saying, “Have 
fun, now—and don’t worry about coming back to the 
office if you’re too tired. Today is Monday and you 
know that J. P. never gets back from Michael’s Pub 
on Monday—” 

Sidney, as editorial director of Atlas, was Gay’s 
nominal boss, although, as he often said. Gay Led- 
yard knew more about the writing business than he 
would ever leam. Leaning forward out of the cab, 
she kissed him lightly on the mouth and said, “1 do 
love you, Sidney, in my special way—I really do. 
Cross my heart.” 

The cab moved off, joining a long line of slowly 
moving traffic while she urged the driver, “Hurry, 
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please hurry-I'm half an hour late to a lunch date 
now.” 

If she loiew Ross, and she knew him well, he 
would be the one to be half an hour late, but there 
was so much to do before he got there. “Playing 
house” was what she would call ^s little wife act of 
hers, and Ross teased her about it, too. “You nag me 
to come to lunch before die steak is spoiled just the 
way AUce does,” he woiJd say. 

“Well, not quite the same way—I’m usually still 
half groggy from making love with you, darling, and 
just anxious to get some food into my half-starved 
frame before my knees give out.. 

And now her heart sang as the driver wove in 
and out of traflBc, “Oh, Ross, be on time for me 
and please be kind to me and please still love me, be¬ 
cause I’m so afraid, darling, so afraid.” 

They pulled up before the dark blue canopy of her 
apartment house. Jimmy, who was her favorite door¬ 
man, just as Joe, at the office, was her favorite 
elevator man, helped her out of the cab and told her 
how well she looked and how wonderful it was to 
see her back, and had she had a good time? 

“Marvelous, Jimmy! Simply marvelous!” And then: 
“Will you put the baggage into the apartment for me 
please, Jimmy, and raise the blinds? I have to tear 
off to the grocer and the liquor store—I have a lunch¬ 
eon guest coming.” 

“Sure thing, Mrs. Ledyard.” 

Everywhere else she was Miss Ledyard. Only here, 
where they remembered her as Joan’s mother, was' 
she Mrs. Ledyard. She had cut herself off almost en¬ 
tirely from those Westchester friends who knew of 
Joan and of Joan’s tragedy and who might bring it up, 
not^meamng to. Howie Warrington, rich and conser¬ 
vative and kind, as Robert has been kind, was the 
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only one of that crowd she bothered to see. Howie 
was important in Wall Street and in Washington and 
had a good mind and was fun to talk to. His wife was 
dying in a big, high-walled sanatorium of a brain tu¬ 
mor, and once Gay had thought she mi^t eventually 
marry Howie. But since knowing and loving Ross, she 
never thought about things like that any more. She 
could have odier men take her to dinners and thea¬ 
ters, but she could not stand to have any of them kiss 
her deeply or touch her breasts, much less go to bed 
with them. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ledyardr Max, at Gristede's, asked her, 
as though she had not been away at all. 

“One of my special two-inch shell steaks. Max, 
please—” And a sliced tomato and lettuce salad, she 
reminded herself as she hurried into the grocery de¬ 
partment, and those little hot rolls that he loves, and 
cheese and crackers. Then the liquor store, for Moet 
et Chandon champagne and speeding back to the 
apartment house and to the tenth floor, Ashing impa¬ 
tiently in her purse for her key on the little gold chain 
which Ross had ^ven her. 

So long since she'd used it. 

All so simple, all so happy then. Why on earth had 
she ever gone a«^y, spent all that money, left him at 
loose ends to And transient thriUs with other women? 
She knew it was no good between Ross and his wife, 
though she admired him for the fact that he seldom 
discussed Alice. “What’s wrong between us isn’t her 
fault—I got married when I was just a kid—what the 
hell did I know about sex except for something like 
stealing a feel in a back seat and having it with older 
women around the neighbmhood?” 

Ross had been a “neighborhood” boy. Alice had 
had the money to help him through law school, to 
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buy him his partnership in his law firm. Yes, Alice had 
a lot of claims on him, damn her, while aU she. Gay 
Ledyard had, was the fact that he wanted her body 
and enjoyed her mind. And yet, in a way, she was as 
much his wife as Alice was, because what was a mar¬ 
riage all about, really? If two people would rather 
sleep with one another than with anyone else, that 
was a kind of marriage. 

The door swung inward on her beautifully fur¬ 
nished apartment with the four pieces of white lug¬ 
gage carefully stacked on one side of the living room. 
TTie place was much too big for one person, of course 
—it had two large bedrooms and two baths and a 
forty-foot living room, to say nothing of this cool, 
wide foyer, but this was to have been the home 
where she and Joan would live together—“Forever,” 
Joan had said—just the two of them. 

She had promised Joan that they would, on that 
blisteringly hot day in May when Gay had finally got 
the courage to leave for Reno and to divorce Allen. 
Allen had been bad for her, and also for Joan, ha Hn g 
Joan to the exact degree to which he loved Joan's 
mother and yet, in another way, not able to love any¬ 
one. Allen had had to hurt, to destroy, to make sure 
he drove away the people whom he loved before they 
could leave hini. 

Gay had understood him-she had hoped she 
would never, inadvertently, let Ross see a gimilar de¬ 
structive side in her own natiure. 

If only Joan were still alive-sometimes their rela¬ 
tionship had been such that Joan seemed more like 
the mother and Gay like the daughter, especially 
when the writing was not going well and the checks 
not coming in. Joan would say, “Everything's going 
to be all right. Mommy, you’ll see.” 
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But it has not been all right, though she had told 
Joan, "After we re in the apartment, well have a real 
home, and I'll never leave you again—never." 

“Promise?” Joan had asked wistfully, and Gay had 
promised. 



FOUR 

She was just setting out the hollow-stemmed cham¬ 
pagne glasses when she heard his key-the gold 
key she had given him last Christmas and which 
he kept in his desk drawer—turn in the lock, and 
the door swung to admit him. She flew across the 
room to meet him, hugging him so hard he cried 
out laughingly, “Hey, you’re breaking my neckl” 
She kissed hiiu long and deeply, not noticing, at 
the toe, something diflrerent about his loss; not 
noticing that it was she who kissed him, holding 
her mouth against his, not he who kissed her. A 
little thing, not noticed at the time. 

He reached behind him to turn the safety catch 
on the lock, as he said, holding her at arm’s length, 
“Well, let me look at you. You look great. A little 
thin, maybe, but I like it. You’ve lost a little of that 
puffy look you were getting just before you went 
away.” 

she made a face at him. Sooner or later, at every 
meeting, he always brought up the subject. "You 
mean the p^ look I had from drinking too much?” 

Ihats right.” Their arms were about one an¬ 
other’s waist as th^ strolled toward the cocktail 
table where stuffed celery, peanuts, and champagne 
awaited them. 

1 only drink too much because Tm bored.” 

40 
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He picked up an old-fashioned glass from the bar 
as they passed it, sniffed at it, said, “Then you must 
be bored right now. This glass stinks of Scotch— 
when we have a quart of champagne for the two 
of us.” 

“Oh, Ross, reallyl Stop lecturing me when I’m 
seeing you for the first time in three months.” She 
put her head against his shoulder and said, “One 
of the dozens of things I like about you is that you 
always smell of cigarettes and outdoors and, 1 don’t 
know—a man smeU.” 

“And one of the things I don’t like about you, 
tlarling, is that you always smell of scotch—no,” 
he saicC as she frowned with annoyance at his per¬ 
sistence, “I know you’re just back from a long trip 
and all that, but before we get off any other sub¬ 
ject, Gay, I really want Jo warn you about the 
drir^g. There’s a new guy down Aere at Atlas.” 

“I know. I met him. Charlie Tihnan. Seems like a 
real little stinker. More of a sweatshop operator than 
a publisher.” 

“Just the same, if you're going to work there, 
you’ll have to get along with him, and one of the 
filings he's riding J. P. on, and riding him hard, is 
your drinking. Before you go back there today, you 
ought to start giving some serious attention to this 
problem, honey.” 

She thought, dazed by what he was saying, by the 
turn the talk was taking, Btrf Vm not going down 
there today, Vm going to spend the day right here, 
with you. 

The bewilderment must have been revealed in her 
face because the words had come at her with the 
force and surprise of a physical blow, “I know. Gay 
—your first ^y home—you probably thought we 
could spend it together, but Tm afraid that’s out 
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I’ve got to see Chaibe royself this afternoon and Fve 
got a date around four with a new client back in my 
ofiBce." 

“Then why can't we have dinner together instead 
of lunch?” she wailed like a frightened child. She 
watched his expression close over, the blue eyes 
growing hard and unrevealing. 

He picked up a piece of celery, hit into it, poured 
out two glasses of champagne, ’^ou know an* 
swer to that one. Today's my birthday. You know 
I have to have dinner with Alice and Norman on 
my birthday.” 

“I don’t see why you have to have dinner with 
her—you owe me something too, you know.” She 
could have bitten oflF her tongue, but it was too late, 
the words were said, and his eyebrows were rising 
and the thin-lipped, beautifully shaped mouth was 
smiling without any humor in the smile. 

He said, “Are you going to tell me you've given 
me the best years of your life? 1 can get that from 
my wife.” 

“Well, I’m your wife, too—aren't I? I mean, when 
two people have had an affair like ours—slept to¬ 
gether for two years—spent weekends and nights to¬ 
gether—aren’t they something to one another? 

“Of course.” He banded her a glass of champagne. 
“They’re a lot to one another. But they’re not married 
—unless you want to make a bigamist out of me.” 

Now he was turning the remark, the moment, into 
something humorous instead of serious. What had 
Tess Martin said of Ross once? “Ross is all ri^t, 
unless you get emotionally involved with him, and 
then he’s an s.o.b. He knows every way there is to 
get rid of a girl, believe me.” 

Had Tess been warning her? But Fm Gay Led- 
yard, she reminded herself. I stand for something. 
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Fm not just an easy girl that a man schemes to get 
rid of. 

“Ross, don’t talk like that. You're frightening me.” 

“Maybe it’s time someone did frighten you, Gay. 
You’ve got to stop spending money as though there 
were no tomorrow, for one thing. One of your credi¬ 
tors just sent a notice saying they were going to 
garnishee your salary if you didn’t pay them off.” 

“How did they come to send it to you?” 

“They didn't. Jack Poole did. He know^ I’m your 
attorney.” 

“He knows more than that He knows you’re my 
lover.” Oh, God, was there to be no end to the stupid 
things she was going to say today? Why didn't some¬ 
one stop her? Why couldn't she stop herself? 

“If you've let bto know that, you must be out of 
your head.” 

“No—no, I didn’t ever tell him anything like that 
Ross, of coturse not.” She thought, her heart begin¬ 
ning to hammer slowly and painfully, “This is the 
way he must look in court. It’s hi^tening.” 

He said smoothly, refilling their diampagpe 
glasses. “I didn’t think you’d do anything as foolish 
as that. How about some food? I’m starvedl” 

She dropped onto the brown-and-beige striped 
love seat l^ide him. She took one of his hands in 
both of hers. “Ross, what’s die matter? What's hap¬ 
pened between us?” 

“Nothing’s happened between us—Tm just tired, 
that’s all. That’s why I wanted to meet you some 
place downtown.” 

“But we couldn’t meet downtown, darling—not on 
my first day back—not when it’s been so long and I 
want you so much—Ross—please let’s go to bed right 
now and lie beside one another and make love and 
let me know I’m really home.” 
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The rain had started again. She was aware of the 
splattering, splattering sound against the windows. 
She was aware of a muscle in his cheek that be¬ 
came a hard, beating knot as his jaw firmed on some 
thought, some decision. He said quietly, "Why do 
you always have to be the man? \^y can’t you be 
the woman?” 

"1 am a woman—a woman in love with you. Ross 
—are you in love with someone else? Have you got 
another girl?” 

“No,” he said quietly. “I haven’t got another girl, 
but I do have a wtf e.” 

She rushed right past the signpost. She would not 
be warned because she could not believe it. She 
could not believe it until, naked in bed beside him, 
her own body satisfied but his withdrawn from her, 
he said, “I knew I was too tired.” 

Gay said, "Ross—how awful. How awful of you 
to have slept Muth someone else when you knew I 
was coming back today. You and your wife—your 
damned, fat-tailed wife—or was it your wife or your 
grubby little secretary? Damn you, damn youl” 

He slapped her without anger several times. And 
then she was quiet, and so was he. Perhaps he had 
been right—perhaps she had been hystericaL Per¬ 
haps not. 

They dressed. 

“Don’t go just yet,” she asked, not crying, knowing 
tears to be no good. I don’t want everything be¬ 
tween us to be over. Please.” 

"Something between us is over. Gay. Hie love 
affair is over-it has to be. You’re getting too pos¬ 
sessive. Your letters from Europe asking me over 
and over to divorce Alice and marry you—the mess 
at the oflSce—your diinkiug. And now this political 
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thing, and I’ve got a seventeen-year-old son to con¬ 
sider. He's unportant too, you know.” 

“Aren’t I important to you, Ross?” 

“As a person? Very important. As a lover—I’m 
sorry, Gay, but right now I’m a married man with 
a family. Maybe it's just that I feel I’ve play^ 
around enough. After all, on a ghost of a snule, ‘i!’m 
forty years old today. Time to settle down, don’t you 
think?" 

“I have a birthday present for you. Let me give 
it to you.” 

“Some other time.” He glanced at his watch. “I 
told J. P. and Charlie Td get together with them by 
two-thirty and it’s two now.” 

“God, Ross, you can’t do this to me. You can’t. 
To come here on my first day home and leave in two 
hours and not carel It’s too horrible.” 

“No, it’s not horrible. Gay, unless you let it be. 
Why don’t you wash your face and dress up and ride 
down with me? It might be a good idea for you to 
show up at the office this afternoon.” 

“Hell with the office,” she said. 

“Goodbye, Gay.” He kissed her cheek, as Sidney 
might have done. 

She was still standing there, in the middle of 
the room, trying to realize what had happened—what 
had been done to her—when she heard the door 
open and close and realized he was gone. 

What else was gone, she wondered numbly? The 
three hundred dollars she had spent so recklessly 
for Ross’ birthday present? Her job? Her reputa¬ 
tion? Her last love? niat was silly. She was still 
fairly young. She was still attractive—and above all, 
amusing. She would be forever damned if she would 
end some day, like Kitty Bell, glad to go to bed with 
any man who asked her, just for the brief comfort 
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of finding a man's arms about her. No, if she and 
Ross were through, why then they were through, 
and she would set about finding someone else. But 
they could not be through just like that, could they? 
Could they? 

Like a woman sleepwalking, she poured herself 
another glass of champagne, then thrust it away. She 
never wanted to taste champagne again as long as 
she lived. She fixed herself a scotch-and-soda in¬ 
stead, went into the kitchen to turn off the stove 
and put away the steak. She looked at the little cake 
she had bought and decorated with a single candle 
and tiny candies that spelled out, happy birthday. 

For a minute, she debated throwing it down the 
incinerator. Then she thought, “Don’t be silly. He 
may get as far as the comer, realize how much he 
has hurt you, turn around and come back to take 
you into his arms, to say how sorry he is.” 

Or maybe, back at his office, he would call her 
and ask her to have dinner with him . No, he could 
not do that. As he had said, he would have to have 
his birthday dinner with his wife and son. His wife. 
Oh, God, how she wished she were his wife! How 
she wished his son were their son. “Go on and wish,” 
she told herself jeeringly. “A lot of good it will do 
you, first and last.” 

Drink in hand, she wandered aimlessly and idly 
about the apartment, which seemed even emptier, 
somehow, with the rain beating against the windows. 
Once she and Ross had loved, welcomed, laughed 
over rainy afternoons. 

“Why the sound of rain beating against the win¬ 
dow should be an aphrodisiac, I don’t know,” Ross 
had said, “but it sure in hell is for me—” 

“For me, too," Gay had agreed. 

“Baby, I have news for you—you don't need an 
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aphrodisiac-youre too much woman for me m it is. 
When I finish making love to you, I find I dont 
have any knees left. Not,” he had added, reac h i n g 
for her, “that I’m complaining.” 

And she must not complain. Even if the love af¬ 
fair were over, she must not complain. Must not, 
must not. Then what must she do? Forget it. But I 
can’t forget it. You have to forget it What else can 

you do? » 1 . . 

Now she was back in the bedroom and realizmg, 

all at once, how very tired she was. Tired of love and 
from love. She set tbe still half-full glass of scotch- 
and-soda on one (rf the white ni^t tables and lay 
down on the bed she and Ross had vacated brief 
minutes ago, although now it seemed like hours, 
years ago. The crumpled pillow still smelled of the 
special, tangy after-shave lotion he used. She vnrap- 
ped her arms about it, hugging it to her, burying her 
face in it murmuring his name, over and over, not 


even able to cry. , 

She did not know that she had slept until she 
awoke to the sound of the phone, ringing in a strange, 
persistent way, as though someone were determined 
not to hang up imtil she answered, 

“Rossi” her heart cried sharply. But it w^ not 
Ross. It was the lazy, easy, always-tender voice of 
Sidney Lovrther saying, “Hil I thought maybe you 
weren’t answering your phone again—” 

She never answered the phone when Ross was 
here. Was there to be nothing, ever, that would not 
remind her, sharply, of Ross? 

“No, as a matter of fact, I started to lie do^wn for 
a few minutes and fell asleep. What time is it, any- 
W£iy?^ 

“Almost six. That’s why I called. Thought maybe 
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you’d like to meet me here at Michael’s and let me 
buy you a welcome-home drink and a dinner.” 

Why not? Sidney was kind, and anything, any¬ 
thing at all, was better than to be alone toni^t, of 
all nights. Alone, thinking of Ross sitting down to his 
birthday dinner with his wife, his son, probably 
some friends. 

A wonderful idea, Sid. And it was wonderful of 
you to call—to think of me.” 

“I always think of you. You know that. Now throw 
some clothes on that gorgeous little body of yours, 
^ab a tari and come on down. J. P. has gone home 
for the night—so loaded he could barely stagger out 

her^so you won*t have to worry about running 
into him in one of his uglier moods.” 

Good. Be there in half an hour.” 

She WM grateful to have someone for whom to 
cness; to have a reason to flee the empty apartment, 
the u^ade bed, the still-imopened luggage. To 
open it would be to see Ross’ present. To see Ross’ 
present woidd be to start to cry. Yhere would be 
t^s enough later, when the shock began to wear 

For now there was Sidney, and the kindness of 
Sidney, bless him. 

But when she walked into Michael’s at half-past 
SK that evening she knew-receiving the thrust where 
It was anned, in the heart-that not kindness, but a 

Jmd of cruelty, had prompted Sidney to ask her to 
dinner. 

Directly across from the comer table at which 
Sidney was waiting for her, she saw Ross. And sit- 
tmg beside Ross—sitting beside him in that special 
dose way that let you know their kness were touch- 
table—was one of the most breath- 
t^^y beautifd young girls Gay had ever seen. 
Her head was tipped back and her mouth—a pale 
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pink mouth in an aristocratically thin, hi^ cheek¬ 
boned face-was laughing up at Ross. Her voice 
drifted across to Gay clearly in the half^pty room. 

A voice as young, as lovely, as the face. A cool, 
pretty little voice that, you knew, had gone to the 

very best schools. _ 

“But darling,” the voice was saymg to Ross in 
laughing protest, “if you’re the best-n^j^really-- 
She must mean that picture on Ross office w^ 
against which Gay herself, in the very begin^g, had 
protested in almost the same laughing, careless man¬ 
ner, so sure of him then. So that was why Ross had 
not been able to make love to her today. He mu 
been saving himself for this girl. It had not bera his 
wife, then, after all. It had been this girl-this beau¬ 
tiful! young, oh God, so young, girll 

She rose, barely knowing what she did, and crossed 
the room to coiffiront thmn. She pulled out ^ un¬ 
occupied chair at their table, and said sweetly, Ros^ 
darling, what a pleasant surprise. You don’t mind 

if I join you, do you?” . 

The hand that must have been covering the gul s 
knee came to rest on the table beside his untouched 
martini. His eyes were coldly, murderously blue, 

meeting hers. ^ . 

“I mind very mudi. Tm talking busmess with a 

chent. Gay.” « , » 

“What? At six o’clock in the evening? I thou^t 
you were having a birthday dinner with you wife 
tonight, darling.” 

“I am—as soon as you leave us alone so we can 
talk.” She caught her breath on that one, had not 
time to let the breath go before he was saying, “I’M 
call you at your office tomorrow. Gay. Good ni^t. 

^‘Ross—” 

“I said, ‘Good night’” The beautifully-shaped 
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mouth was thin-lipped, taut, in its rage. He did not 
bother to rise when she left. 

She recrossed Ae room to find Sidney standing 
waiting for her, saying, “Okay, Idd, easy does it-” 
Saying, later, over a drink that she spilled as her 
shaking hand tried to lift it to her lips, “Christ. Gay 
how stupid can you be?” 

“As stupid as any woman in love.” 

“I always did th^ there was a bang job going on 
between you two, but I couldn’t believe it. I thought 
you were too smart to get involved with Ross Bax¬ 
ter. He wants them young, kmd-and rich.” 

^e couple across the room was rising. Ross was 
holdi^the girl’s coat. Yes, she must be rich. Very 
Th® coat, despite the rain-soaked night, was 
of sheared white beaver, tailored like a trench coat 
wth a wide belt that the girl’s thin hands were 
draxn^g tightly about her tiny waist while Ross 
watched, apparently in no hurry to catch whatever 
tram he might be catching-if any-for Great Neck. 

As they passed Gay’s table, the girl gave the older 
woman an amused, faintly contemptuous look from 
dark, tip-tilted eyes. Her hair was golden and she 
wore it as only the very young can wear it, little girl 
style, parted on the side and hanging down about 
her shoulders, strewn there, like shining bits of 
treasure. Gold. Yes, that girl had a lot of gold. And 
a lot of cool, brazen nerve, as well. She must know 
Ross was i^ed, yet she did what Gay had never 
done m public--slid her aim through his arm, draw- 
against her side as Ross nodded to Gay 
and Sidney, said a cheerful good night to the head 
waiter, and reclaimed his raincoat from the hat-check 
girl, giving her a light kiss on the cheek as well as 
"Couldn’t resist it, honey. Today is my 
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“Why, happy hirthday, Mr. Baxter. I-” the rest 
was lost against a sudden outburst of quarreling 
among the waiters over a tip someone had or had not 
left. 

Gay said. “Sidney, would you order me another 

martini, please?” ^ 

“Of course, Gay. And try not to take it so hard.” 

“Sidney—” like a tired child- “Who is she?” 

“Never saw her before in my life. I mean it. This 
broad is as new to me as she is to you. But Ross 
Baxter always was a lucky bastard where women are 
concerned.” 

“Sidney, please shut up.” 

He shut up. They sat for a while in silence, sip¬ 
ping the exceflent dry martinis. “Sidney—will you 
try to find out for me who she is and—and how long 
Ross has known her?” ^ 

“Sure, Gay. If you are realty sure you want me to.” 

‘Tm sure. Oh, Sid, I loved him so, I loved him sol” 
She beat her small, clenched fist against the white 
damask dinner cloth. “What happened while 1 was 
gone? What did I do wrong?” 

“It isn’t anything you did or did not do. Gay. As 
for what happened while you were gone—a lot of 
things, includ^g Ross’s getting knee-deep in politics, 
as I wrote you. That d^e with him tonight prob¬ 
ably has scnnething to do with Ross and politics. She 
looks loaded—with dou^, I mean—and it takes a 
lot of dough to get elected to the New York State 
Senate or anything else.” 

“Alice has money,” Gay said dully, wishing she 
had money; wishing she had just half the money she 
had once and thrown away—on Allen Smith, among 
other people. 

“Sure, Alice has money,” Sidney agreed. “But it’s 
only cmnfortable money. It isn’t mdlions. Besides, 
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Alice may be tbinkmg she might not fit in with the 
friends Ross will make if he gets sent to Albany.” 

“I could fit in,” said Gay, still speaking dully and 
tonelessly against the terrible ache in her heart; 
against the light, sweet scent of that girl’s perfume; 
against the tfiJding, gay, happy sound of her voice. 

“Sure you could. Gay. But, as 1 told you, Ross 
just is not for you, that’s all.” 

“He is for me,” Gay said fiercely. “I’ll make him 
be for me. I’ll make him come back to me. Maybe 
that girl can give him money for his campaign, but 
I can give him other things—press coverage in Ihose 
newspapers that Howie Warrington owns on Long 
Island—” 

“Jesus,” Sidney said softly, wonderingly, watching 
the tears slide noiselessly down her cheeks. “You 
really are gone on the guy, aren’t you?” And then 
he said, precisely as Robert had once said when she 
came home battered and bruised from some emo¬ 
tional encounter with Allen, “Poor baby.” 

Why had she ever <hvorced Robert? If she had 
not divorced Robert, Joan would be alive now. Joan 
had loved Robert so. She had never really got over 
the shock of finding out that her father was a prac¬ 
ticing homosexual, and Gay had done that to her, 
had delivered the mortal blow. Now, someone was 
delivering a mortal blow to her, to Gay. 

“Gay, please stop crying. People are staring. They 
think you’re drunk or something. No, I know you’re 
not. But you don’t want Charlie Tilman or J. P. to 
hear that you were sitting in Michael’s getting high. 
Especially when you never got back to the office 
today after lunch.” 

“I didn’t get back to the office because 1 was in 
bed. I was in bed with my erstwhile lover, Mr. Ross 
Baxter,” That was stupid. Why didn’t she stop? Why 
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didn’t she shut up? Sidney Lewther, with his pale 
basically weak face, was a gossip. She had heard 
him on the subject of Tess Martin and Jack Poole. 
And if Ross ever found out she had talked about 
their love affair... 

“I thought that was where you were,” Sidney said. 
"Ross really gets around. What about another drink, 
Gayr 

She thought, "No.” She said, "Please.” 



FIVE 

Later, too much later, she rode uptown with Sidney 
in a taxi. 

He continued solicitous, comforting. Nice to be 
fussed over, to be treated as she had always been 
treated, like someone important and precious. And 
Sidney was attractive, he really was, with his char* 
coal gray hair and his kindly, light blue eyes and his 
warm, tenderly kissing mouth. He insist^ on stop¬ 
ping on Lexin^on, around the comer from her apart¬ 
ment, to pick up a bottle of Chivas Regal, which he 
knew was her favorite brand of scotch. In reply to 
her murmured, “You shouldn’t-” He had sai^ “Why 
not? That’s the trouble with you. Gay—you don’t de¬ 
mand enough. You’re too generous. You let people 
walk all over you. Not only Ross, but J. P. Why, I told 
him just the other day that you’re the best goddamn 
bargain he ever got on those magazines of his.” 

“Did you, Sidney? That was good of you.” 

Nice to have him appreciating the lovely apart¬ 
ment as he followed her into it, pausing behind her as 
she turned on a light here, a lamp there. He followed 
her to the love seat, looking about him approvingly. 

Is that an original Degas?” he asked, fingering the 
small painting that hung above the bar on the cocoa- 
colored wall. 

“You don’t think I'd have an imitation, do you?” 

54 
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He laughed. “No, not you. Christ, but you’re a 
high-priced broad, Gay. A guy would really have to 
have a lot of dough to afford you." 

“Oh, I don’t know, Sidney. Not if I loved him.” 

“I wish you loved me. I’d really knock myself out 
for a dame like you. Gay. I’d really get to work again, 
try to do scnne decent writing, try to get a couple of 
magazines of my own. Gene Collins would back me in 
a minute if I went to him with something really good. 
And with a woman like you to help me—someone I 
could really talk to instead of that witch I’ve got back 
in Bhinebeck who can’t talk about anything but my 
bank balance—” 

“Now, Sidney, you have two ex-wives as it is. You 
know you can’t afford a third.” To her horror, some¬ 
thing still sober, something still Gay Ledyard, real¬ 
ized that she was sounding—God help her—almost 
coy as she raised her glass and touched it to his and 
lifted her mouth for his Idss above the touching glass¬ 
es. It was a light kiss—light and pleasant just as the 
evening was, at first. Everything easy and smooth 
between them and both of them pretending Gay was 
not staggering a little as she went into the kitchen 
for more ice. Coming back to resume her seat, she 
knocked a cigarette to the floor. She fumbled to find 
it, lurched a little against the table, recovered the 
cigarette and poured herself still another generous 
martini. 

“Love these,” she said. “Gin is my favorite— “Oh, 
God, my voice is like Kitty’s voice. Got to eat 
something. I’ve got to sober up. She sat up straighter. 
“Remind me my Westchester days. Robert and I— 
every night—’fore dinner—always a couple of mar¬ 
tinis.” 

“Those must have been great days. Gay. Tell me 
about them.” 
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TTiey v/ere sitting side by side on the love seat. 
Try not to remember that you and Ross sat side by 
side on this same love seat just this afternoon. Try not 
to remember Ross’ arms across your shoulders, Ross’ 
hand slipping inside your dress, arousing you as only 
Ross could. All through Europe, all those months, 
she had not bothered with anyone else, wanting to 
be true to Ross—true to that son-of-a-bitch, she 
thought now in a dull, maudlin anger against him 

Sidney was getting up adjusting his tie. He want¬ 
ed her and she was ^ad, glad that a man still wanted 
her, even though Ross did not. "I’ve heard a lot about 
this apartment. Gay-let me see the rest of it.” 

She had already made up her mind to go to bed 
with him. Perhaps she had made it up when she saw 
Ross so attentive to that girl, with whom he probably 
would go to bed before the night was out. She had 
wanted, then, to do something ugly, and going from 
one man to another was the ugliest rhitig she could 
think of. 

“I’ll show you the bedroom first,” she said. “Very 
proud of my bedroom-all red and white-real whor- 
ish—see—” She led him into the lovely room with the 
beds still unmade from the afternoon’s lovemaking 
where the bedside lamps glowed and the ceiling-to- 
floor white drapes vrith their weirdly reflected red 
lining gave the room a feeling of separateness from 
the ni^t beyond the windows. 

“This is quite a layout, kid. You look tired and Tm 
pretty beat myself. Why don’t we lie down for a 
while? Here—let me take your clothes off.” He un¬ 
zipped her black dress. It dtopped to the floor at her 
feet. He fumbled with the hooks on the narrow 
bra, handling her body swiftly and tenderly. “Christ, 
Gay, what a beautiful pair you havel He kissed her 
breasts, slowly and said, “I love you. Gay. I’m crazy 
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about you. That’s what you need—someone like me— 
someone who really cares about you and can take 
care of you.” 

“Yes,” she murmured drowsily against him as he 
slid her unresisting body between the crumpled 
sheets. She tried to forget that, mere hours ago, those 
same sheets had covered Ross’s well-built, solidly 
muscled body that smelled, always, of whatever male 
scent it was be used in the bath. Now it was Sidney’s 
somewhat heavier body that settled beside her own, 
Sidney’s eager hands diat reached for her, Sidney’s 
arms that embraced her, Sidney’s hot breath against 
her face. His arms crushed her against him as she re¬ 
sponded automatically to his lovemaking, glad in 
spite of herself that she was wanted. 

Loneliness and desire speak a language of their 
own, a language Gay Ledyard and Sidney Lowther 
understood for those minutes of receiving one anoth¬ 
er and not caring that their minds remained stran¬ 
gers. 

She began to come back, to return to the room, to 
the pale pink ceiling along which the headlights of 
passing cars threw their beams. She was back in the 
world that was a different world now. It was a world 
that no longer contained Ross, a world in which an¬ 
other man’s body still rested heavily beside her ownj 
a world in which, for the first time, she had been 
unfaithful to love. Always before, she had been in 
love with the man, whether Robert or AUen or 
Ross... 

She pressed her hands against Sidney’s chest and 
its thick matting of hair. In the darkness, she won¬ 
dered whether the hair was gray. Sidney was older 
than Ross by almost ten years. Oh, God, why had 
she done this thing, why had she destroyed the last 
memory of Ross? If Sidney should tell him—and he 
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probably would. Men gossiped more about their con¬ 
quests than women. 

“Don’t turn on any lights, Sidney, please.” 

“Okay, honey. Anything you say.” 

He st<rad beside the bed, his legs looking too thin 
for the rest of him. His hand, li^tly on her breast 
now, tried to speak of gentleness as well as desire. 

“You’re great. Gay, and don’t ever let anyone tell 
you you’re not. Any man who wouldn’t want you 
ought to have his head examined." 

^ou might tell that to Mr. Baxter the next time 
you see him.” And the spell was broken. For just a 
minute longer, Sidney lingered there. 

He said, “Well, I guess you want me to put on my 
things and go now, eh?" 

She said, “Yes. Please.” She added: “I’m sorry.* 

“That’s okay. I know the way you feel.” She 
watched him picking up bis clothes and thought how 
foolish men look without their clothes on. Sidney 
Lowther was an important editor, he had once been 
a great editor before selling Ins talents and his skill 
down the river and agreeing to edit Jack Poole’s 
smear magazines because Jack paid him twice what 
a legitimate publisher would pay. Once, Sidney had 
been a Rhodes scholar. He had even had some fairly 
good poetry published. Now be was just a man whose 
wife had not liked him for years, picking and groping 
his way aroimd her room in search of his clothes, and 
oddly humbled and grateful for having found his 
manhood again, here in her bed. 

“And,” ^e thou^t, “be can think , ‘Maybe the 
great Ross Baxter’s had it, and had it often, but now 
I’ve had it, too.’" Yes, the idea would please Sidney, 
who had always been in a silent, sometimes desperate 
competition with Ross for women, as well as for a 
place in the sun of J. P.’s enterprises. 
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The memory of tonight would please him and 
sooner or later he would tell Ross about it and she 
had been a fool. If she had had to assuage her bruised 
ego by taking a man to bed with her, why in heav¬ 
en s namft had she chosen Sidney? But she knew why. 
He had been so land, at a time when she need^ 
kindness. 

He was dressed now. He bent down and kissed 
her mouth and she wanted to wipe the kiss away. She 
wanted to keep her mouth the way it had been when 
Ross had kissed it, but she knew that her mouth 
would never again be quite that clean. She had 
crossed smne invisible line toni^t, and she would 
never be the same. 

“Good night. Gay. And don’t feel bad about what 
happened tonight. Remember, I love you. I adore 
you.” 

“Thank you, Sidney. And—you won’t—tell anyone, 
will you?” 

“My God, of course not. What kind of jerk do you 
take me for?” 

“1 just wanted to be sure. I’m not in the habit of 
being promiscuous, you know.” 

* “Don’t you think I know that?” But something 
about the words or the tone in which the words were 
uttered did not ring true. Something was—different. 
She was too tired to think about it. All she wanted 
now was to have him leave her alone. 

She lay there as he picked up his jacket and waved 
to her from the threshold. She heard the apartment 
door close and the elevator arrive and depart. 

She rose. Slipping on a pale blue bra and matching 
panties, she found her way to the kitchen where she 
opened Sidney’s bottle of Chivas Regal and fixed 
herself a tall, cold scotch-and-soda. She wanted to 
drown the memory of Sidney, of what had happened 
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here toni^t. To blot it out beneath a blur of liquor. 

She put a hand to her aching, throbbing head 
and said aloud, “Ross, Ross. Ross, darling, why don’t 
you call—just one little lousy telephone call to tell me 
that girl means nothing to you—to tell me you’re 
sorry about today. If I could just hear your voice—” 
Her glance went to the telephone. “No,” an inner 
voice warned her. “Please don't. Even if he comes to 
the phone—and the chances are he will not—he will 
know you’ve been drinking again and you Imow how 
it frightens him. He never knows what you might say 
or do when you have had too much liquor. It is the 
one thing about you that he cannot stand.” 

But, “My voice ivill sound all right. I’m sobering 
up now. He won’t be able to tell that I’ve been drink- 
ing-” 

Even as the thought passed through her mind, she 
was lifting the receiver, dialing his number. Her 
he^ leapt when a man’s voice said, "Hello?” 

“Rossi Oh, Ross, darlingl I’m so gjad you're home. 
I know Fm probably malong yon an^ry by calling you 
at home, but I had to talk to you, dearest, I just had- 
“Pardon me,” the man’s voice said coldly. "You are 
making a mistake. This isn t Ross Baxter. Tm Norman 
Baxter, his son. Would you care to speak to my 
mother?” 

“No. No, Tm sorry, Tve-made a mistake—” 

That, she told herself, hanging up and really be¬ 
ginning to sober up, is the very least of what you 
have done. How could she have been so stupid? Ross 
would be furious. Alice would be furious, although 
Ross would probably get out of it by saying, “Gay 
must have been drunk. Probably didn’t even know 
whom she was calling—” And tomorrow, Ross would 
phone her at the office and tell her off. He would 
really tell her off. 
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Liquor. She could handle it fine when her flags 
were up. Right now, she was in trouble. She had 
better let the stuff alone. Ross had said that, too. Just 
today, in fact, he bad said it again. “Maybe it will do 
you good to be scared. Charlie Tilman is out to get 
you and /ou’re doing everything you can to help 
him.*’ 

Scared. Yes, she was very scared. Of so many 
things. Of growing old, of losing her job, of being 
broke again, of being without Ross forever, 

“Mustn’t lose Ross,” she thought, groping her way 
back to the bedroom and dropping to the still-rum¬ 
pled sheets without bothering to change to a night¬ 
gown. “Must get Ross back—” She dropped off into 
fitful, liquor-induced sleep and was wide awake again 
by two in the morning. 

At almost precisely that moment, Ross was opening 
the door of his own home very softly, hoping not to 
waken Alice. 

He felt a twinge of guilt as he saw the chocolate- 
iced birthday cake on the buffet, its twenty-one can¬ 
dles burned down to the holders. For some reason, he 
found himself remembering the little cake Gay had 
bought and decorated. He had hurt Gay badly today, 
and he was sorry, because he liked her—as a person. 
But this thing he had bad toni^t—Christ, Cynthia 
was the greatesti Bight in the back seat of the car, 
too, and not once, but three times. He had not 
thought himself capable of love like that. It had made 
him feel like a young man again. And standing there 
for a minute in the darkened foyer he let himself re¬ 
member and savor the sudden, sui^rising evening. 
Her beautiful little passionate body, her hsmds touch¬ 
ing him, caressing him; her mouth burning against 
his mouth, kissing him as he had never been kissed. 

What a girll And be knew that he was in love—re- 
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ally in love, deeply and importantly in love for the 
first time since he had met Gay Ledyard and thought 
she might be the thing for which Ids restless mind, 
his resdess body, had been searching. But this girl 
tonight—this girl who had come to him for help in 
getting her out of a blackmail mess with some fly-by* 
night abortionist in New Jersey—this girl had every¬ 
thing. For the first time, mounting the blue-carpeted 
steps slowly, Ross Baxter let himself contemplate di¬ 
vorce. Could he hurt Alice that much, he wondered? 
And Norman—that shy, sensitive, lonely kid—could 
he do that to Norman? 

He let out a long sigh which he was afraid might 
waken Alice. But when he went into his own room, 
which was silvered with bits of moonlight, he saw 
that both beds were empty. So Alice had decided to 
sleep in the guest room. Why was it that just when a 
wife should try to get back with her husband, to draw 
close to him, she chose that moment to withdraw? 

Well, he thought, undressing slowly, feeling happy 
and relaxed and not nearly as guilty as he shmdd 
have felt, tomorrow morning would be time enough 
to consider what he would do next. With thi political 
campaign breaking, with a girl like Cynthia, with the 
Van Allen money and the Van Allen power locally 
all in his comer, he would have to play it cozy and 
safe until after election year. If he knew Tom Van 
Allen, and he knew him pretty well, albeit from a 
distance, that arrogant, pig-headed bastard would 
blow his top if he knew that anyone as low down in 
the social ladder as Ross Baxter was sleeping with his 
daughter and even thinking about marrying her, But 
once elected to Albany, with legal fees about double 
what they were now, thanks to the patronage he 
could command, why, it would be a dffierent story. 

Meanwhile, he thought, loosening his tie and un- 
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buttoning his shirt in the moonlit darkness lest turn¬ 
ing on the light bring Alice to his room, he had better 
tliink of a good, foolproof story, hoiu by hour, to have 
for her tomorrow morning. And after Alice, he sup¬ 
posed there woxild be Gay to talk to. That stunt she 
pulled at Michael’s tonight... 

But before he could consider Gay further, he had 
drifted into a deep and dreamless sleep. 





SIX 


Alice Baxter belonged in Great Neck just as, during 
his days of courting her, Ross had known she would. 
She belonged to the army of broad-hipped but well- 
groomed suburban wives whose mcnning unif orm 
was slacks and a sweats; who made love to their 
husbands with their minds on the day's grocery list 
or the overdue bills; who chauffeured children to 
schools and doctors, animals to veterinarians and 
husbands to the train. She belonged to that vague, 
amorphous body known as the wives’ union who, 
much as they might bitch to and about one another, 
were as one when it came to their determination to 
bar from their homes and their gatherings all un¬ 
attached females who might possibly be a threat to 
their homes and husbands. 

Ahce, with her land, roimd face dominated by 
large hom-rimmed glasses; with her bright, red-gold 
hair worn primly in a short, unfashionable page-boy 
bob; with her twenty-six-inch waist and her thirty- 
twcHinch bosom was a welcome and loyal member of 
their group. She was pretty in a vague, somehow de¬ 
fenseless way that caused men to say, when they no¬ 
ticed her at all, “You remind me of my mother.’* 

This had nothing to do with any special, physical 
resemblance but, rather, with the fact that she be- 
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longed to another era, perhaps a gentler era, when it 
had not been necessary for women to fl^t quite so 
hard to get or keep what they wanted. She was thirty- 
ei^t years old, but in an other-than-glamorous 
way, she looked far younger, perhaps because she was 
so afraid. The diing she was afraid of was possibly 
losing Ross some day to one of the many women he 
constantly saw in New York. Clever, attractive, inde¬ 
pendent women like Gay Ledyard, who thou^t 
nothing of taking a man to bed with them and were 
not deterred by 5ie fact that the man had a wife ^d 
family waiting for him at home, as Ahce had waited 
last night, with the fuming, furious dinner guests 
and the birthday cake and Sarah Greenwood saying, 
“But where is he?” 

And Norman saying worriedly, "Yejdi, Mom, may¬ 
be you ought to c^ the police or something. 

“Now, Norman, your father will be along any min¬ 
ute." 

Then die phone calls had started. He was delayed 
in town with Cynthia Van Allen—“Well, you re the 
one who told me to see her, and she*s in a spot and 
Tve got to stick with her now until we see how to get 
her out of it—” And then there was car trouble, and 
by ten o’clock there was a speeding ticket in some 
little town where the Justice of the peace insisted 
they show up in person and pay the fine then and 
there. 

The Greenwoods and the Harts had eaten and left 
by the time the last call came, from the Van Allen 
house itself, at a little after midni^t, with Thomas 
Van Allen’s Harvard-accented voice saying, “Your 
husband asked me to call you. It seems he’s had to 
spend the better part of the evening getting my 
daughter home, and I appreciate his help. We’re 
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having a brandy now, and then he’ll be along home. 
But he said to tell you not to wait up.” 

Then Ross himself on ie phone. “Hi, honey Tm 
awfully sorry.” 

I should think you would be,” Alice had snapped, 
and just before hanging up, she had heard a burst of 
music and the light, rippling, happy laughter of a 
girl she assumed was Cynthia Van Allen. At least, she 
had thought, he was safe with Cynthia—absurd to 
think otherwise, since the girl was no more than two 
years older than Ross’ own son—but how long had he 
been with Gay, in Gay’s charming apartment, before 
heading toward Long Island with Cynthia Van Allen? 

How little she—or any suburban wife—knew 
about a husband’s New York life or-the phrase leapt 
into her head—his New York wife. 

“Jack’s not the only one,” Lilian Poole had said 
sullenly when Alice had sympathized with her over 
J. P. s affair with Tess Martin. “Your husband doesn’t 
pass anything up, either, and according to Jack, that 
office femme fatalS, Gay Ledyard, isn’t beyond going 
to bed with anyone, even some of those Idds in the 
office like Mel Wagner and Chet Filipo. And if you 
think for a minute she hasn’t added Ross to her col¬ 
lection, you’re crazy,” 

And certainly that stupid, drunken telephone call 
mt night was a dead giveaway, They were lovers, all 
right, those two, and what, thought Alice, moving 
about the big, sunny kitchen that morning, preparing 
Ross' breakfast for him after Norman had left for 
school, just what was she going to do about it? 

“I can’t believe iC she had said to Norman as she 
served him his hot cereal and his milk and orange 
jy^ce,^ grateful for his undiminished breakfast appe¬ 
tite. “Yom father involved with any woman—much 
less a woman like Gay Ledyard who’s a-a drunk. And 
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that’s what must have happened last ni^t She Just 
sat alone and got drunk and called up here to make 
trouble ^ 

Ross, receiving the pretty, white-p^ted breakfast 
tray that had the morning Times stuck into one c^- 
partnent and his mail from yesterday in &e other 
agreed* Tlie orange juice was icy cold, the bacon ana 
CMS were perfectly prepared, the coffee in ite mono- 
crammed silver pot was steaming hot, neither too 
strong nor too weak. He felt like a heel, sittmg 
propped up In bed, still sore and aching and wil^y 
elated from last night’s lovemaking with another 
woman and seeing his wife knocking herself out for 

him this way, i j 

With a twinge of pity, he noticed that Ahce bad 
also gone all out to look pretty for him. She wore a 
white organdie negligee with hand-woven flowers on 
its full, taflfeta-lined skirt; every hair of the neat, 
short page-boy was in pkee, and her small, neat 
mouth was pink with lipstick. She smelled good, too, 
as she leaned toward him to place the tray on his 
lap. That was when he noticed she wore no bra-a 
piece of licentiousness almost unknown to Ahc^ 
whose husband had not seen her with her clothes off 
more half a dozen times during their mamed 


He realized, with something dose to terror, that 
Alice had come in here this morning to make love to 
him- In twenty years of marriage, she had never been 
the one to make th^ adfianoe. He knew som^ 
fhmg had frightened bw, neally frightened her. And 
he knew something else. He knew that after all the 
years of playing around, of playing fast and loose, 
the <-hiT> g had happened to him that he had sera hap¬ 
pen to other men. He had heard the story in his office 
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told ft bundrcd times by s bundred different voices of 

a dozen varying ages. 

“^d then I met this girl and I feU in love, and 
mddeiJy I couldn't go on with my marriage anv 
longer, ^ 

And Ross had felt so anug, so strong, so sure of 
himself, saying, as he had said to Gay, “If the love af¬ 
fair has to end, then it will have to end. But the mar¬ 
riage stays.” 

Bm on that morning in late September, with the 
world beyond his windows washed clean by last 
ni^t s rain and the sun a golden pool of color on the 
p^e blue rug, the pale blue blanket cover, Ross knew 
that his marriage, like it or not, was on the way out. 

And I was just on my way out of the ofiSce,” he 
was saying to Alice, “when Cynthia came in-about 
m hour late, just as you'd expect a spoiled brat like 
that to be—and I would have told her to take her 
problem to one of her father's attorneys if you hadn't 
asked me to handle it.” 

“I know. And now I almost wish I hadn’t I 
meM, now that you’re working for her, in a way, 
She’D probably try to boss you around the way she 
^ses everyone around at the Club and the Junior 
league meetings and the assemblies. But I do so wish 
Norman would meet some really nice girls who might 
bnng him out of his sheU a little so that he isn’t^- 
ways burying his head in a book, although it is nice to 
have a son sm^ enough to win a scholarship to 
Princeton. He s like you,” she said, suddenly shy with 
Jto as she reached out to slip a hand into his hand. 
One of the first things I liked about you, Ross, was 
that you were bookish. Graduating from law school 
when you were just twenty-one, the youngest boy in 
your class. And remember the beautiful poetry you 
used to write me?” 
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*Td forgotten thaC he said, gl^g aut^tifr 
ally at the watch on the night table ^de ^ and 
pushing back the breakfast tray. ^ And lets hope 
Nonnan wffl be a lot nicer person than lus old 
Where is he, by the way? I want to apologize to bun 

for last night” - 

“He left for sdiool. This is his early morning 
That was too bad. No hope of an intenngion to 
what he began to see, was going ^ hid^y 
painful scene. How did a man go about telling his 
wife that he not only did not want to slwp with hw, 
but could not bear Ae touch of her hand on his ^sh, 
making those little soft, slow, massaging melons 
which she was making now as she said, tentatively, 

“Ross?” 

“Ummm?” 

The pale blue, near-sifted eyes came up to meet 
his and she carefully removed her glasses—to iMk 
prettier, he supposed, his heart suddenly si^ for hM 
because there was nothing now, nothing in t^ world 
that she could do to accomplish her purpose here this 

morning. . „ , .j » 

“Ross-” again. “Ross-LOlan Poole said once- 
Stop, begin again. “Ross-” desperately, the smaU 
hand stopping its small motions to clutch at him a 
little. “Are you-you’re not-having an affair with Gay 

Ledyard, are you?” , , o- 

“Me? An affair with Gay Ledyard? Are you crazyr 
Nothing could have told him better how through 
he was, emotionally, with Gay, than the vehement 
of his denial. Even while he hated himself for the 
lie, he knew that he lied only about the past, not 
about the future. “In the first place, if I wanted to 
have an affair-which I don’t-I wouldn’t be stupid 
enough to get involved with someone with whom I 
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do business. In the second place, do you know the 
way I feel about women who drink too much ” 

“I know. I remember your mother and how it used 
to—humiliate you—much as you loved her.* 

^actly. If there’s one thing I can’t stand, it’s a 
lady lush. Besides, I don't go in for extra-marital gym¬ 
nastics any more. You know that. Or you ought to 
know it.* 

“You mean—not since the war—that girl in Italy" 
He nodded, “That’s right." 

“She ^ed last night. Gay, I mean. Norman an- 
swwed the phone, and it was awful that your son had 
to hear a drunken woman calling you dearest and 
darling and aU that. I told him she must be drunk 
md not know what she was doing, and I hope he be¬ 
lieved me. But Ross—if there isn't anything between 
you, why would she call here like that?” 

I assure you. I’ll ask her. Maybe, she was trying 
for her with J.P.... she knows 
Charlie TUman s about to can her-and as far as Fm 
the sooner it happens, the better.* 

T)o you mean that, Ross?” 

Of course I mean it And now,” tossing back the 
bed covere, I ve got to get out trf here.* 

“Ro^-" a hand on his arm, “wait a minute-* And 
toen, the embarrassed flush staining her pale cheeks, 
^ou always used to like it first thing in the morning 
—remember?” ® 

I still do like it first thing in the morning—but not 
this morning, when Pm an hour late as it is." 

As a rule, he slept in the raw. He was glad that for 
some reason, last night he had put on a pair of paia- 
mas. He was reluct to have Alice see him n^^ 

It she dwl, he would feel unfaithful to Cynthia, to the 
woman he loved. 

She knew something had changed. They had lived 
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together for twenty years, and that well she knew 
him. Alice lost the rest of her composure or her pride 
or whatever it was that kept women from doing 
things for which, later, diey would despise them¬ 
selves. Throwing herself into his arms, burying her 
face against his neck, she said, “Please, Ross—please. 
Then I’ll know you haven't been with some other 
woman. Pleasel” 

Gently, he placed his hands on her soft, plmnp 
shoulders and put her from him. “No, you wouldn't, 
Ahce. If I hadn’t been with anybody else, I still 
might not be able to be a husband to you, and if I 
had been, maybe I still could be a husband. That 
doesn’t mean anything. Why, you and 1 have gone 
weeks without being lovers." 

“I know, and I’m sorry. I try to like it, and I ^ to— 
to do those things it says in the book are all ri^t to 
do with your husband—but I can’t. Maybe it’s all the 
things my mother said about sex and about how 
dirty and boring it is—or maybe Tm made that way. 
Tm not a cold-hearted woman. I really love you, 
Ross. It’s just that I’ve never hked—sex. But I want to 
today—I want so much to have you make love to me 
this one time, Ross." 

This time, it was his turn to say, “Tm sorry, Alice, 
but I just can’t. You know the way Tve been working 
lately—up all hours of the night, on the go every 
minute of die day. I couldn’t,” be assured her, on 
the ghost of a smile, “sleep with Cleopatra herself 
this morning, honey. But ^dn’t we m^e love just 
yesterday—and wasn’t it good?” 

"Yes,” she said, like a litde girl, “we made love 
yesterday and it was very good—I guess. I always 
like to hold you in my arms, Ross—just hold you. 
It’s the only time I feel really close to to you." 

“You're dways dose to me, and Tm dose to you, 
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even when were not together.” “Now,” he said 
again, “are you going to let me get up so I can go 
to New York and make money like other men?” 

“Yes, dear. And Fm sorry—” Though for what-for 
something that had happened between them this 
morning, or something that had happened a long time 
ago—neither she nor Ross knew. With an enormous 
sense of relief, he stepped under the stinging spray of 
a shower, shaved, brushed the smooth, tludk dark hair 
into place and stepped onto the scales before leaving 
the bathroom. They registered at one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, about five pounds more than his 
army wei^t. He would go on a strict regimen right 
now, today. The first time Cynthia saw him wdth his 
clothes off, the first time he really came to her as a 
lover in a hotel room or wherever they mi^t find 
themselves, he did not want her thinkin g he was de¬ 
veloping a middle-age paunch or something. 

Shorts, no undershirt, a white shirt, a "sincere” tie 
with a wide, muted blue-and-grey stripe. A gray suit 
with a narrow white stripe, black shoes, black silk 
socks, and Ross Baxter, attomey-at-law, was ready 
for the day. 

He ran lightly down the stairs, humming to him¬ 
self. He did not know what tune he hummed, but 
Alice knew a love song. She knew it driving hha to 
the station, and she knew it standing alone on the 
platform, a small, silent figure, as the train to New 
York pulled out, taking her husband to a world where 
she was forever a stranger. 

Ridiculously, she had the feeling that he was leav¬ 
ing her forever. And Ross, with that last image of her 
impressed on his mind—polo coat flapping lightly 
in the September breeze, ill-fitting toreador pants, 
silent, suffering look—bad the same feeling. He fin , 
gered her biri^day gift to him—a gold cigarette 
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lighter with the Columbia Law School emblem on it 
—as though it were all that was left of a once-close 
friend, now almost forgotten. 

The first thing he found when he reached his office 
were the three messages, all saying the same thing 
Miss Ledyard called—please c^ her. He tore the 
slips of paper in half and then in half again. 

“If Miss Ledyard calls again,” he told Cassie^ “tell 
her I’ll be in court all day. I’ll c^ her tomorrow.” And 
added, in response to the reproachful look on Cassie’s 
pretty little face, “I just ^nt have time for that 
crap today.” 



SEVEN 

"Vm sorry. Miss Ledyard, Mr. Baxter’s in court,., 
No, I don't Imow when he’ll be back." 

“Thank you, Cassie. If he calls in, be sure to have 
him call me, won’t you? It’s urgent.” 

“I’ll tell him,” Ross’ secretary promised, and rang 
oS. Slowly, seated at her own desk in her own small 
private office. Gay replaced the phone with a hand 
that was shal^g visibly. In fact, her whole body was 
trembling this morning. 

Sidney LoMdher had remarked on it. Riding up 
with her in the elevator at ten o’clock this morning, 
he had put a hand on her arm to assist her in getting 
/ out. He had said, “Take it easy, honey, take it easy. 
Don’t let Charlie Tilman get the idea you’re running 
scared.” 

I m not running scared. Charlie knows what he 
can do with his job. He can take it and shove it 
That’s not what I’m—frightened about* 

^ "Well, don’t let Ross know you’re running scared, 
either. If you want him back—and God knows why 
you would want him back—there’s only one way to 
get that bastard, show him you don’t need him. And 
you don’t. You don’t need anyone, Gay. You’re a won¬ 
derful w(»nan. Last night-” 

“Don’t let’s talk about last night, Sidney. Let's 
pretend last night never happened.” 

74 
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They stepped into the softly Kghted reception room 
of Atlas Publications. Charlie Tihnan wm at the 
switchboard, watching the staflF come in, his eatpres- 
sion genial, his scrutiny merciless. Gay had the feel¬ 
ing that he could somehow tell, just by looking at her, 
what a god-awful hangover—liquor and emotion^— 
she had this morning; how her heart was knocking 
painfully against her ribs as she let herself imagine 
what Ross would have to say about that cute little 
trick of hers last night. Deep in those desperately 
frightened thoughts, she barely heard Sidney protest¬ 
ing quietly, “No, I don’t want to forget last ni^t If 
it’s all right with you, I want to remember last ni^t 
for all my life.* 

She smiled at him briefly, turned toward her own 
office. If only last night had never happened! Ross 
was right, she decided, and J. P. had been ri^t, try¬ 
ing to warn her about her noon-time drinking even 
before she had left for Eurc^e. “With conditions what 
they are in the publishing business these days, Gay, 
there just isn’t room in it for alcoholic editors. I ought 
to cut it out myself, but at least I never drink at 
home.” 

Gay did drink at home. Everyone knew it. J. P. 
knew it. Ross certainly knew it, even thou^ he ac¬ 
cepted her explanation. “No, I’m not sitting here 
getting quiedy loaded—Tm working, and I need a 
booster or two to keep at it." 

Now she was ready to face it. She would borrow a 
couple of ben 2 edrene tablets from Sidney or Mel 
Wagner to help fight this alcoholic depression. She 
would have lunch with Ross and force herself to eat 
something and say humbly, “No, thank you, Ross,” in 
rqply to his ritudistic, “Cocktail?” And then she 
would reach for his hand, she would say, “Tm sorry 
about last ni^t, Ross, but after the way you acted at 
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lunch, wd seeing you with that girl last night—I 
know it’s none of my business and yet, in a way. It is 
my business, because I do love you. I can’t just stamp 
that out <rf me because you tell me the love affair is 
over.” 

AH morning, dressing so carefuHy in the simple 
bkck wool dress she had bought in Paris, adding the 
single strand of pearls that had been an anniversary 
gift from Robert in a time far removed from this 
frightened, lonely time, she had rehearsed the words 
she would speak and the tone she would use speaking 
them. The words had run through her mind as she 
washed the grime of travel from her short, dark, 
curly hair. He words had gone on as she used an 
A^ge spray on her silky-smooth body that stiff was 
slim with youth. Not quite as slim, not quite as bone- 
lessly thin as that young girl with Ross last night. 

“Ross, Tm sorry about last night—” 

Pm sorry. Miss Ledyard, but Mr. Baxter is in court 
—no, I don’t know when to expect him.” 

He had gone to the office, he had seen the message 
and demded not to caff her. Yes, she had really done 
it this time. Ross, please call me. Please, please 
me and let me explain—and then it can be goodbye. 
But give myself back to me. Leave me a little pride. 

Chet Filipo, the talented young art director who 
meant to do some painting if he ever got out of debt 
enough not to need three jobs at a time, ramt* in to 
ask her about the layout on the Cary Grant story. He 
said in passing, "You must have had fun last night. 
You look better than you did yesterday.” 

Mel Wagner, wandering in with his coffee contain¬ 
er, said the same thing. *You look like a well-served 
broad, sweetheart—half asleep but happy,” 

For Charlie Tilman’s benefit, she forced mock-out¬ 
raged laughter. 
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Mel went on to tell her that his latest effort to give 
Itis wife fulfillment had ended in her fourth preg¬ 
nancy. “One lousy little orgasm and she gets preg¬ 
nant.” 

Office talk. Smart. 

“Good morning. Gay,” Jack Poole greeted her in 
the soft voice that remind^ you he had once studied 
acting seriously. “It’s good to see you back. I’m sorry 
I didn’t get around to seeing you yesterday.” 

“I’m ahraid I didn’t get around to seeing much of 
anyone yesterday, J. P. By the time I got throu^ 
customs and got home and got unpacked—” 

“I can imagine,” said J. P. looking remarkably well 
for a man who had had to be carried out of the bar of 
Michael’s just yesterday. “I talked to Ross Baxter this 
morning. He said he’d seen you.” 

Another of those icy litde winds blew against her 
heart. Again she had the feeling that people were 
sa 3 ing tMngs behind her back, planning and plotting 
the most effective way of getting rid of her. Had 
Ross said, “You were right about Gay, J. P.—she’s 
really hitting the bottle hard. Galled me at home 
after midni^t, bothered my family—* 

Because Ross would be careful to clear hirnself. 
Ross was always careful to clear himself. You loved 
at your own risk when you loved Ross Baxter. 

Answering J. P., holding her container of blad; 
coffee with both hands to steady their shaking, she 
said, “Yes, Ross and I had lunch together. He tried to 
bring me up to date on some of the changes here.” 

Jack Poole nodded his neat gray crew-cut head, his 
blue eyes blacked out behind the green-tinted glass¬ 
es he always wore after a heavy drinking bout 
“That’s one of the things I want to see you about 
Gay. We took an awful licldng on the last movie-TV 
book. And Charlie tells me our printing costs on all 
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the women’s group are going right through the ro(rf. 
Of course,” with a deceptively gentle smile touching 
the fi^'lipped mouth, “as I always tell my editors, it 
doesn’t cost a thing to make corrections on the manu¬ 
script instead of waiting until the story is in type. I 
suppose you rushed things through before getting oflf 
to Europe and there wasn’t time to edit the manu¬ 
scripts carefully* 

“I made a word count of every story before I sent 
it to the printer’s, J. P.—I can’t help what happened 
after I was gone.” 

“Well, all these are things we ought to go over this 
afternoon. Tm having lunch at my desk. If you don’t 
have a luncheon date—” 

I m sorry, but I do have a date. An imbreakable 
one, in fact, with a—a new yoimg TV star.” 

She had to keep the luncheon hour open in case 
Ross called. And if he didn’t call, she was going to 
have to have a drink. Just one dry martini. She had 
to have just one if she was to get through the day. 

J. P. ^anced at his watch. “It’s eleven-thirty now, 
so there’s no use starting a conference imtil after 
lunch. Suppose you’U be back by, say, one-thirty? 
Im seeing our distributor at three and I’d like to 
have some word on our future plans for Gene rirtllmc 
over there at CDA. 

One-thirty I’ll be ba^* Gay promised. 

She was in the reception room, on her way to wash 
up, when she ran into Kitty Bell of CDA, their distri- 
butor. What was Kitty doing here—was it omlnaus? 
Kitty suggested, surprisingly, “Lunch?" 

**rhanks—but I have a date." 

“How about just one quic^ one, then?" 

One quick one was what Gay needed. Besides, 
Kitty was powerful-and Gay was afraid, just now, to 
turn her down. 
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Kitty was no friend, and Gay had always known it 
Mayl^ one’s enemies ought to be kept in sight. Be¬ 
fore noon, they faced each other across a small table 
and ordered their martinis. 

And much later, Kitty was saying, with the stupid, 
stubborn insistence of the drunk, “You think you’re so 
great, huh? You think you’re the great Gay Ledyard, 
waltzing off to Europe and living on Park Avenue 
and wearing a mink jacket? You think you’ve got the 
great Ross Baxter, &e law profession’s gift to the 
boudoir, in your comer, eh? Well, let me tell you 
something, Gay Ledyard. You’re nothing. And Ross 
Baxter w3l spit on you, too, before he’s through, the 
way he once spat on me—” 

“Kitty, for heaven’s sake, keep your voice down. 
People are staring.” 

“Well, let ’em stare. Once, I was something to stare 
at. Once, I was like you—or like you think you are,” 
she corrected herself, lifting her third-or was it hw 
fourth—martini to her lips and spilling it, setting it 
down and starting again. “Because you’re Hke me, my 
girl—you’re fust too damn' old. They don’t want iis 
any more. Oh, I’ve still got my job, and my stoclra, 
and CDA can fire me any time ihey damn well please, 
but I haven’t got the men any more, honey. No, sir- 
reee. After since my hysterectomy—have you had a 
hysterectomy yet, honey?” 

“No, Kitty, I haven’t had a hysterectomy yet. After 
all. I’m only thirty-four, not fifty-four." 

“Well, Tm not fifty-four, either. Tm forty-four. It’s 
just the booze, putting on the weight, that makes me 
look fifty. Oh,” with a wise and knowing wink, “I 
know what they say, I know how they talk about me 
behind my back. ‘How old do you think old Kitty 
really is’? Well, let me tell you something.” She lean¬ 
ed slightly forward to peer owlishly into Gay’s face. 
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“Kitty’s not as old as they think she is. I still know 
what to do with it, as a couple of Aose Idds in the 
mail room damn well know. I was the first, with one 
of them. Just a couple of months ago. And I was the 
first with Ross Baxter, too—the first woman he ever 
had a real, honesMo-God affair with after he found 
himself married to that poor little bitch of a virgin. 
Did he ever tell you that, Miss Ledyard? Did he 
ever tell you how he came to me, fresh out of law 
school, and asked me to help him get the great CDA 
account so he could start paying his own bills in¬ 
stead of letting his Mufe’s family support him? One 
word from me and Gene Gn llins gave him the ac¬ 
count like that—** 

Kitty tried to snap her fingers, but they just got 
twisted op and the effort threw her off balance. She 
almost fell from hor seat. 

Gay looked about wildly. What in God's name was 
she doing here with this awful woman? Kitty was ly¬ 
ing, of course. Ross never—but never—would have 
gone to bed with a woman like Kitty Bell, not even 
ten years ago, when maybe she still ^d a ffibm and a 
waist line— 

But something inside her that knew Ross, as only 
a woman who loves him can know a man, told her 
that Kitty was speaking the truth. For an account 
that gave him a twenty or thirty thousand dollar re¬ 
tainer fee, Ross Baxter would have gone to bed with 
Battle Annie, let alone the aging treasurer-secretary 
of CDA. With a woman who had worked her way up 
from a twenty-doDar-a-week bookkeeper until, by 
now, she knew how to juggle CDA’s accounts for the 
tax examiner and save the firm unknowable thou¬ 
sands. Kitty probably had enough on Gene Collins 
and CDA to send the board of directors to jail. Her 
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job was safe, despite the maDy chins, the bleached 
hair, the fondness for lunch-hour martinis. 

Desperately, Gay pleaded, 'Xet’s order some food. 
I’ve got to get back to the office. 1 have a meet¬ 
ing with Ja<£ Poole at half-past one.” 

“Hell with Jack Poole. Hell be out, too, before 
tiiey’re throu^. And Sidney Lowther, and you, my 
fine-feathered friend, and the only (me left, still sit¬ 
ting pretty, will be our little friend Ross. "Waiterl* 
she c^ed, vaguely waggling a plump, (^bon-stained 
hand. “Another round.” 

“Kitty, let’s not. We’ve had three each already," 

“When did you get this drink-counting business? 
What’s the matter—Ross got you down? Has he got 
himself another sweetie?” 

“Kitty, for heaven’s sake—Ross Baxter’s nothing to 
me—we’re ftiends, that’s all. My real beau is this man 
in Wall Street—Howie Warrin^on.” 

“*Your real beau,'” Kitty mimicked her viciously 
as two more extra dry Beef-eater martinis were 
placed before them. “You haven’t got a real heau, 
honey. You’re just like me. You’re just like old Kitty 
—getting on in years, been had by too many men—" 

For a minute, the heavily made-up eyes, garish in 
the raddled, bloated fa(%, filled with tears. She used 
the edge of her napkin to daub at them while Gay 
thought, “Is this the way I I(X>k when I’m loaded? 
this die way I looked last night, sitting in this same 
room with Sidney Lowther, crying, while Ross 
watched from across the room, feeling as contemptu¬ 
ous as I feel of Kitty?” She could not ^ve looked like 
that. The mirror on the opposite wall gave her back 
the reflec^on of a slim, trim, beautifully groomed 
woman whose well-manicured hands played lighdy 
with her string of pearls. 

She was bored, intolerably and agonizedly bored. 
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and wishing she were with Ross and wondering 
where he was lunching and with whom and why he 
had never called-and would he call her this after¬ 
noon because she must not, just must not, no matter 
what, call him. And why was she here with this 
drunken, vicious old woman, and what Kitty said 
about Ross was not so, could not be so-he could not 
Imve made love to the lumpy body under Kitty’s too- 
dght dress, and why had she ever consented to this 
one quick one” anyway? 

But of course she knew why. Because she was 
afraid ... and afraid of being afraid. 




EIGHT 


“And if you want me to-tell you the trudi—" Kitty 
was saying. 

“Let’s order first*^ 

A noble gesture. It didn’t work. By the lime the 
lamb chops and hashed biown potatoes arrived, Gay 
had had four martinis and Kitty was on her fifth, or 
her sixth, and they were back on the subjeet of Ross, 
and Kitty was saying, “He’s probably got plenty out 
of you, honey, just as he got plenty out of me. And 
he’s die only one who’s going to be able to save your 
job for you, take it from Kitty. Because Charlie Til- 
man’s got it in for you, but good, If you ask me, Til- 
man’s a queer. If there’s one thing he hates, it’s^ a pair 
of breasts, and baby, you’ve got ’em, same as Tve got 
’em. Even now, they’re not bad, kid, they’re not bad. 
Nurse at the hospit^, when I had my ovaries out, she 
told me she’d never seen a woman my age with such 
breasts—usually, my age, like a goddamn cocker span¬ 
iel—Ross used love my breasts—long time ’go, of 
course—long, long time ’go, baby—but you go to that 
bastard and you tell him to help you, see—you lay it 
on the line and you—” And then, suddenly and hor¬ 
ribly, Gay realized Kitty was going to be sick. 

Her face turned first white, then green, The dark 
eyes between the rings of black eye make-up seemed 
to start from her head as she pressed her napkin 
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against her lips and started for the ladies’ room. 
T^e head waiter approached Gay’s table to murmur, 
“Maybe you’d better go in with her. Miss Ledyard. 
She gets pretty bad sometimes.” 

Cay rose and realized how high she was, how 
many martinis she had had. The gin, plus the awful, 
sickening things Kitty had said—about her, about 
Ross—were beginning to have an effect. What time 
was it? One-thirty, she had promised J.P. Walking 
carefully as thou^ she was not at all in a hurry, she 
went to the ladies’ room, pushed the door in on the 
smell of lavender spray that always permeated the 
ladies’ room of Michael’s. Kitty had passed out cold, 
in the act either of removing her girdle or of trying 
to put it back on. Her legs were spread wide, and 
there were ugly little stretch marls of age on her 
stomach, and the line made by the too-ti^t girdle, 
and the other line made. Gay supposed, by the opera¬ 
tion which had taken her womanhood out. Not that 
any man would desire the thing tha t lay moaning 
softly on the floor. Gay dbought, with a shudder, as 
she reached to help the older woman to her feet, 
“I’ll be like that if I’m not careful.” It could happen. 

And the time, she saw by her watch, was a quar¬ 
ter to four. 

Two hours later, in Ross’ office, standing in the 
half-circle of his arm, trying to tell him why she 
had had to come here to see him, she was thinking in 
new desperation, “Kitty was right—maybe I'D be 
gone—maybe we’ll all be gone—but Ross will still 
be around.” 

“And Ross, it was so horrible—empty paper car¬ 
tons all around the room and clothing strewn every 
which way—why, she must go home firom the office 
every ni^t and just sit there and drink until she 
falls into bed and then she manages to get herself 
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pulled together and get down to the office the nert 
morning, and it fri^tened me, Ross, it really did, 
and I realized you were right—really right—when 
you told me I had to cut out the drmlung, and I 
will, darling, if youTI just give me another c^ce. 
If you’ll j'ust tell me we’re not really through* The 
words came pouring out, spoken against his cheek— 
his warm, smoothly barbered, clean-smelling cheek 
—"and tha t you for^ve me for that stupid phone 
call—I was dnmk, Ross, drunk and frightened, and 
I didn’t know what I was doing—and tell me that 
girl I saw you with at Michael’s doesn’t mean^ any¬ 
thing to you and that we can be lovers agaim" ^ 

Drawing back from her, he smfled and said. Can t 
you ever take no for an answer. Gay? Do you have 
to go on like this, ruining the ninety-nine percent 
of something we have, to try to get back ihe one 
percent we had?” 

“Don’t say that, Ross,” she implored him. TPle^ 
don’t say it’s all over. Don’t you want to sleep with 
me any more—ever?” 

"Do you think if I wanted to, you’d have to ask 
me?” 

“Ross—that’s horrible.” 

“What you’re doing is horrible. I thought we had 
this all straightened out yesterday. I told you,” he 
said again, "that the love affair is over. Friends, yes 
—lovers—never.” 

Somewhere the evening whistles blew, and some¬ 
where a barge complained, trailing its way down the 
river. The lonely sound invaded this shabby scene 
in an office high above Madison Avenue, hi other 
windows of other buildings lights glowed brightly 
and people worked or taSced; or deaning women 
went about their dreary tasks. But here, suddenly, 
there was only silence. 
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Neither she oor Ross heard the door open. The 
^1, low voice of Cynthia Van Allen addressed 
itself to Ross only. “I’m sorry—I must be early— 
shall I go out and come in again, Rosst^ 

The arm that had still been lightly, loosely about 
Gay’s shoulder dropped away as though burned by 
Cay’s touch. 

Oh, he said to the girl. “HL Come on in. You 
are a little early—” with a glance at his watch-“but 
that’s aU right. Miss Ledyard was just leaving. Come 
on. Gay, I’ll walk you to the elevator.” 

The eyes of the two women met and held for just 
an instant as C)mthia murmured, “Sony.” She stood 
there, a half-smile playing about the wide, passion- 
ate mouth. She wore a white, snugly belted polo 
coat-white seemed to be this girl’s color. TTie dark 
eyes were flecked with gold, and the gilt hair was 
not bleached, and the sidn was flawless. Everything 
about Cynthia Van Allen was flawless—the over- 
siro patent leather purse that matched the black 
minimal pumps; the white doeskin gloves which 
she drew off with a slow, somehow sensuous ges¬ 
ture; the square-cut diamond on the third finger of 
her right hand. She wore no hat. Young girls needed 
no hats, as they needed no permanent waves or 
cocktails. And for a minute. Gay almost wanted to 
hun back to her, to say, “You have so much—why 
do you have to have him, too?” 

But the plea would have done no good. There 
was no mercy, no kindness, in this girl, any more 
thM there was in Ross. She whispered while she 
waited beside him for the elevator, “Can’t you stay 
with me-be my lover-for just a httle while longer, 
j^t till I find my way? Everything is so awf^ and 
Im so very fri^tened.” 

He did not answer. There was only the little 
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ring of the bell as the elevator descended. The door 
opened, Ross kissed her on her cheek and the doors 

closed behind her. , ■ i i i r. 

The gold daggers of hands on the black clock at 

Forty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue point^ to six. 
Not already! Where had the day gone—this day m 
which other people had worked, produ^, loved, 
departed for homes and families and the blessed 
oblivion of hours spent before the TV set? She had 
promised J. P. to see him at half-past one, and 
she could imagine CharUe Tihnan saying, 'Tou see, 

J. P., it’s just as I told you—she’d rather drink man 
do anything else.” 

She paused, wondering where to go now, tnmK- 
ing duUy, “Why? Why do I do these self-destnictiw 
things? Why did I call Ross from that bar today?^ 
But after an hour spent in that ugly little apartment 
with Kitty, she had felt she had to see Ross, that 
Kitty was ri^t, in a way, and Ross owed her some¬ 
thing. But the minute he heard^her voice, he had 

said, "So you’ve been at it again.” 

“Of course I’ve been at it-what do you tmi«r 
After the way you treated me ^sterday—Ross, you ve 
got to see me. You’ve got to.” ^ 

“Goodbye, Gay,” he had said. “I'll call you later. 

She had called him back. He had refused to ac¬ 
cept the call. She had had another drink, made the 
decision to appear in his office. He would see hw 
and feel sorry for her. He would take her home and 
they would go to bed together and everything would 
be all right again. 

But nothiBg was all right. Nothing would ever 
be all right again. That girl, whoever she was. He 
must be crazy about her. Seemg her last ni^t 
never getting home to his birthday dinner and Alice 
probably furious and now seeing her again. Damn 
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her. Oh, damn her, damn her, damn herl What good 
does that do? No good. 

Pedestrians jostled her, muttering angrily about 
^ople who did not know where they were going 
Stoning some last trace of humor, Gay thought.' 

“You re so nght-you’re so damned right.” 

She wondered what Joan would want her to do if 

Joan were here to help her. For a moment, she could 

almost feel the h^t touch of Joans hand on her 

elbow, hew Jo^s little-girl voice saying, “Go home 

Mommy. Don't just stand here alone like this-go 

p"* 0“ something 

pretty and go to work* ° 

She would show them, 
aU of them. Ross, Etty. Jack Poole, Charlie Tilman 
She would show them that she was no common 
drunk to be thrown out of a man's office or fired 
from a sbniMg ten thousand a year editorial fob. 
She would show them, all right. 

She hailed a passing taxi, and the minute she gave 
her address, she felt better. But when she opened 
Ae ^r on the empty, twilight-darkened apartment. 
She knew she could not work here. Not tonight* To- 
morrow. Tomowow, she would go on the wagon and 
she would make a new life for herself but for to- 
night, she had to see someone* 

Si* thought, -Sidney” He ha, been «> kind (o 
her, Uie last time. Besides, Ross always asked Sid to 
beard for bun when he had a date, and by inviting 
Sidney here, she would at least complicate Ros? 
evenmg, even though she could not quite ruin it. 
She reached for the phone. Just as her fingers touched 
It, It began to ring. 

“Ross," she bought against aU common sense. 
Ross was not taking that girl to dinner after aU. He 
was worried about Gay. he was calling to be sure 
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she had arrived home afl right, the way he used to. 

The call was not from Ross. She instantly recog¬ 
nized the voice as belonging to a young actor who 
had soared to the top with his first movie, only to 
drop ri ght back to the bottom again. Gib Ralters, 
named by his press agent to suggest that he was 
built like the Rock of Gibraltar, was a handsome 
young matinee idol in an era of realism. His hair 
was too golden, his features too perfect, his gray- 
blue eyes too wide, too deep-set, and fringed by 
lashes which should, by ri^ts, have belonged to 
some lovely young girl. ^ , j . j 

“I was bom twenty years too late," he had said 
bitterly to Gay the last time she had seen him, on 
one of her many business trips to the Coast for her 
magazines. "Today they want the guys with &e 
broken noses and T-shi^ ha n gi n g out in back. 

"Well,” she had consoled him at a table at Holiday 
House, overlooking the white sands of Malibu Beach, 
“there's always TV and daytime soap operas. If you 
get to New York, be sure to call me, and I’ll give you 
8 spread in the Atlas books—for what it’s worth.” ^ 

"Any publicity I can get is gold to me ri^t now,” 
he had assured her, kissing her goodbye at the eve¬ 
ning’s end. She recalled the light sweet taste of that 
young mouth as she heard his voice. 

She said, with genuine pleasure, “GibI How won¬ 
derful to hear you! When did you get in?” 

“This morning. I’ve landed a pretty good TV spot 
and you’re die first person I wanted to tell about it 
How abwt having dinner with me?” 

“I’d love it. I just got in. Give me half an hour to 

change.” 

“Suppose we say your place, after seven? And well 
really tie one on, baby. I think my luck’s finally be¬ 
ginning to change.” 
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Tlie 6xcit6in6nt in his voice spsrked an answering 
excitement in Gay. Hurrying, she showered and 
changed into a sleeveless black organza cocktail 
dress with a wide bib of white organdie which did 
nice things for her skin and hair. She remembered 
her first big break, remembered rushing pell-mell 
down the stairs to wave a letter before Robert, fairly 
squealing, “Guess what? I sold the Post. Isn’t that 
terrificr 

And Robert saying, “That’s just the beginning. 
One of these days, you’ll be selling a big-time novel, 
and when you do, I want to be the one you celebrate 
it with.” 

But she had never sold a really big novel. Like 
Ghet and Mel and the writers who pounded out 
woi^ge for Atlas at three cents a word, she had 
used up her talent on the things money would buy 
^n wall-to-wall carpeting and three cars, two in 
hey and show horses and supporting a man who 
had never been worth it, first and last, because if 
he had been worth it, he would never have permitted 
her to support him. Ross was like that, a little. That 
^1 he was with tonight, for instance-he would ex¬ 
plain and excuse it to himself, but just the same, in 
one way or another, he would let her help him in 
ms political ambitions if she offered to. Ross, in the 
find a^ysB, used people, just as Allen had done. 

With Gib s excited young voice echoing in her 
for the first time, seemed a trifle shabby 
to her. She could even imagine a time when, per¬ 
haps, her heart would not pound at the mention of 
Ins ^e, or at the sight trf some man who looked 
like him. It would be good to spend an evening with 
Gib Ralters who had it all ahead of him, someone 
wA whom she could not discuss Ross because Gib 
had never heard of an attorney named Ross Baxter. 
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Gib Ralters, appearing at her door promptly at 
seven, was not gay and full of hope about the fu¬ 
ture, however. He looked thin and depressed. 

He lifted her off the floor, kissed her long 
and deeply, and set her down gently, as though she 
were somethittg fragile. He said, in an oddly wistful 
way, “You’re looking great, doll. Streamlin^.” 

“That’s my recently broken heart,” she told him 
lightly. “Some women eat when they’re miserable 
but 1 just drink, and liquor has no vitamins unless 
you take it with food.” 

“I can’t imagine any man breaking your heart, 
baby. I’d figure you to break his.” She was cheered 
by the silly words. His arm went about her shoul¬ 
ders as they wandered to the cocktail table for a 
martini before dinner at the Plaza. 

“And then we’ll hire a hansom cab and ride around 
the park—that’s what I did the last time I was in 
New York, when the studio wasn’t giving me a min¬ 
ute to myself and when I was going to be a young 
Rock Hudson. Remember? He lifted his glass, and 
she remembered. She saw, for the first time, the 
bitterness that had settled around the beautifully 
shaped, but somewhat petulant mouth. Hurt lurked, 
dark and brooding, in the deep-set, gray-blue eyes 
which some fan writer or other had likened to a 
Norwegian sky at sunset. Her heart went out to 
him, because he looked lonely and frightened. 




NINE 


"Dabung," she said, looking up at his great height, 
at his beautifully sctilptured face, **don*t let it make 
you bitter. Remember what I told you when you 
first went out to HoUywood-it’s a town that will 
give you everything you ever dreamed of having- 
money, fame, even power. All it asla in return is 
your life.” 

They stood regarding one another for a silent 
moment. He was easily the most beautiful yoimg 
man she had ever seen, with his gilt-colored hair, 
his brooding ^es, his tanned skin taut and smooth 
over the high cheekbones. Sensing his annoyance 
with her, wondering whether he was about to turn 
on his heel and leave, she put a hand lightly on his 
arm and said, “Don’t be angry with me for telling you 
the truth, Gib. You went to Hollywood the way a 
lot of people go there—to get something for nothing 
You didn't want to be an actor, you wanted to be a 
star.” 

"Well, what’s wrong with that? Why shouldn't I 
be as big a star as Kirk Douglas or Rock Hudson or 
any of the others? Don’t tell me every star out there 
a great dramatic actor.” 

“That isn’t the point, ha a darkened movie house, 
Gib, women watching those men on the screen 
all feel they could put their heads on a strong 
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shoulder and tell the man their troubles, whereas 

you—, 

“I know,” he said impatiently. ”1 know. Dont 
I haven’t heard that line from every director 
in Hollywood." He picked up his drink, walked to 
the window, and stared down at the wide sweep of 
Park Avenue where street lights were going on. 
When he spoke again, he dropped the facile tone of 
the actor impressing an audience. His voice held 
fatigue and despair. 

“I know,” he said again, twirling the stem of the 
cocktail glass, “I don’t get male leads because I look 
too much like a goddamn fag. That’s it, isn t it?” 

“Yes,” she said. Gay sensed that nothing could 
help him now but the trudi. “That’s it, Gib. And be¬ 
cause you’re so afraid of it, you’ve been acting like 
a silly, drunken kid—clowning around at Hollywood 
cockt^ parties, dating every girl in town.” 

He said softly, “But I didn’t go to bed with any 
of them.” 

She believed him. This beautifully built, perfectly 
proportioned young man would have dreaded re¬ 
vealing his secret to some yoimg girl who might be 
shocked or repulsed by a man who couldn't make 
love to her in bed. 

He went on in die same tone, “But Tm going to 
bed with you, Gay. I think Tve wanted you from 
the first time I met you. It’s your mouth. All your 
passion is there, right in the curve of your mouth.” 

What nonsense, she thou^t. He had slipped back 
to theatrics again—or had he? 

“Tm thirty-four,” she said mildly. Tm not in the 
business of corrupting younger men, darling. And 
now, if you’ve finished your drink, let’s go to dinn er.” 

After that, the evening with Gib turned lovely 
and ey^iring and superficial. Every fe minin e head 
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turned in their direction when they entered the oak- 
paneled dining room of the Plaza. It was to have 
him place his hand on hers on the table and tell her 
again how pretty she was, to have him say, “I might 
pull up stakes in HoQywood and move to New York. 
Study at the Actors’ Studio. Prove to those West 
Coast bastards that they’re wrong, that I can do 
something more than swing a saddle onto a horse 
and ride into the sunset. With you to help me, I 
could do anything.” 

She said lightly, “You make me sound like your 
mother.” 

“If I do,” he retorted, “you are soon to witness the 
damnedest ease of incest that ever happened.” He 
pursued the thought. “Hey, that would be fim—I've 
never done it in front of a mirror, have you?” 

“No, darling. I’ve never done it in front of a mirror 
or backed up against the wall of an aUey. I must say 
Tm conservative in some respects—I like my sex 
comfortable. 

He laughed, but the lau^ter had a ragged edge. 
The sound made her want to lean across the table, 
to Idss him and say, “Don’t be afraid—” Gaining 
strength from his wea^ess. Yes, she wanted him. She 
wanted him very much. She wanted die triumph of 
knowing that the body Boss had spumed could bring 
solace, comfort, even passion, to a young man des¬ 
perately in need of all three. 

Within her, a dim voice warned: stop, stop quick- 
lyl What’s happening to you. Gay? Si^ey Lowther 
—and now tlib child—but who cared? Who, any¬ 
where, any more, cared what happened to Gay? 

Across from her, Gib felt the change in her mood 
and some tension within hiTn lessened. 

The waiter brought their coffee. Gib decided he 
wanted a brandy as well, and Gay made her first 
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mistake. She said, “Let s save the drinking for after 
our ride in the park.” 

She realized how many martinis he had been 
polishing ofiF when she saw the flush in his facse 
deepen. An u^y note crept into his voice. “Look, 
lover, don't tell me what to do. Not tonight of all 
nights.’* 

“Okay,” She shrugged, “Suit yourself." 

"You’re damn ri^t ill suit myself. Waiter!” he 
called out, “another brandy.” 

He had three before he signaled for the check, 
got to his feet somewhat unsteadily and gxiided Gay 
by an elbow through the door. Hie city was softened 
by moonlight, the stars were big and white in the 
sky, and lool^g up at them, she thought, “Ross, 
Ross. Darling, darling, where are you toni^t, and 
why aren’t you with me? What am I doing, standing 
on this windy street comer with this half-U^t, weak 
young man with whom, God help me, I shall prob¬ 
ably go to bed, after all, before the night is over? 
Don’t let me, Ross. Please don’t let me!” 

But Ross would not care what she did. She could 
go to hell in a wheelbarrow for all Ross cared. 

Gib said, “I feel like champagne, doll. Let’s go 
into that liquor store and buy a bottle and drink 
champagne out of paper cups while we drive around 
the park.” 

“Lovely. Very F. Scott Fitzgerald-ish. Maybe we’ll 
come back and take a bath in the Plaza fountain the 
way he did.” 

“We’ll come back and take a good running jump 
in the hay, baby. That’s what well do. But first, I 
want to see dawn over Manhattan.” 

“Since it’s only eleven o’clock now, darling, you 
have a long night ahead of you.” 
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‘That*s good. We can talk. Been ages since I was 
with a woman I could talk to.* 

The champagne was not ice cold—but fun to 
drink out of paper cups. The fresh air seemed to 
sober Gib. He talked on and on, about his youth, 
about Hollywood, about girls he had known. They 
rode around the park twice, took a ferry to Staten 
Island and back, a taxi up to Harlem where they 
found colored cafes that would admit whites, they 
saw an all~Negro burlesque, and a jazz cellar, dim 
with the smoke of cigarettes and a hundred or so 
candles. Gay tried not to realize that Gib had not 
kissed her even once. If she had any sense or self- 
respect she would leave him and take a taxi home 
where she belonged. But for the moment, at least, 
she seemed to be fresh out of sense and self-respect. 
What the night had left her was the same familiar 
fear; die faint beginnings of what, tomorrow, would 
be a hangover; and the young rnan \rith his beautiful 
body and his desperate desire. 

In the antiqued mirror of the elevator, his image 
towered above her own. Tlie liquor was wearing o£F, 
and she sensed in him a strange combination of 
eagerness to please and almost angry resentment at 
finding himself with a woman more than ten years 
his senior. 

Yet, if she were to say to him, “Let's forget it, 
Gib—^let's call the whole thing oflE," he would hate 
her for it. 

In the small, pleasandy furnished hotel suite with 
its dimly burning lamps and its tighdy drawn drapes 
he trailed a hand through her hair, r ufflin g the short, 
dark curls. He said, T like you, Gay Ledyard.” 

She met his eyes, smiled A-owsily. At last, bless¬ 
edly, she was physically relaxed, aware only of de¬ 
sire. “Darling,* she said, “let's go to bed.” 
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“Yes,” he said. “Now.” 

He led her into the bedroom where the night 
lights still glowed, although beyond curtained whip 
dows the sky was lightening fast. She reached to 
turn the light off on her side of lus wide bed. 

He stopped her. “Leave it on.” 

She understood the expression on her face as he 
made love to her was one of the things he was count¬ 
ing on for satisfaction. 

“All right,” she said. 

She felt the tears gathering, though why she cried, 
whether it was for this night that was ending, or for 
the ni^ts that had ended a long time ago, she did 
not know. She felt his weight settling on the bed, 
and his coolness against her own warm flesh. Soon 
she knew that for some reason,^ perhaps her own 
deliberate lack of intensity, it^reifly was going to 
be all right—for Gib. 

\^en it was over she heard him sob—a raw, tor¬ 
tured sound of relief and release—and felt his tears 
hot against her shoulder as he cried against her just 
as, so often, she had cried against Ross. And she 
hushed him, as Ross had hushed her, and soothed 
him. He drifted off to sleep after two long, shudder¬ 
ing, happy sighs. 

She was s^ awake when he stirred in her arms 
and opened his long-lashed eyes—eyes that were 
faintly bloodshot from last night's liquor. He blinked 
once or twice, frowned, seemed to be trying to re¬ 
call where he was and why. He finally greeted her, 
his voice still heavy with sleep, “Hi.” 

“Hi. darling.” 

“What time is it?” 

She picked up her watch from the bedside table 
and stuped it in the early morning light. “Almost 
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“Holy MosesI Tliat late?” 

“Late? For what?” 

“I should have told you last night, I guess. Tve 
^t a TV call at eight and—well—if you wouldn’t 
mind going now, baby, I really ou^t to get a little 
more sleep.” 

She felt her face whiten, redden, whiten again. 
She had been holding him lightly, but he removed 
her arm from his muscled and suntanned chest. 

“Be sure to lock the door behind you, baby. And 
hang out the ‘Do Not Disturb’ sign. Those bastards 
— but before he’d finished the sentence, he had 
dropped off to sleep again and his deep, rhythmic 
breathing was the oiy sound in the room. She finally 
turned off the night light. Tomorrow was here, newly 
named today, as empty and bad as she had guessed 
it would be. 

Slowly, she picked up her few articles of clothing. 
Another rainy morning. A damp breeze Wew through 
the window and a cold little wind blew against her 
soul, telling her, ‘TTou’U never get over this one. This 
one is really going to do something to you—" 

In the living room of the suite, with the bedroom 
door closed behind her, she examined her nude re¬ 
flection in a gilt-edged mirror above the maroon- 
<»lored sofa. The eyes wore smudged mascara. Her 
lipstick was thin on her upper lip, her skin dry and 
colorless. For the first time she saw, or imagined she 
saw, a sUghtly sagging line to the high-rising breasts. 
The scars of childbirth were small red welts on the 
whiteness of her stomach. She had never noticed 
those marks before. The shame and embarrassment 
that c»vered her whole body must have caused those 
marlp to stand out. She dressed, combed her hair, 
repaired her lipstick, gathered up her purse, gloves, 
coat. 
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With a final look around the room, to imprest it 
on her mind forever, she left the suite. In the lobby, 
a night derk looked at her with detached unconcern, 
probably wondering who had kicked her out. A 
policeman stood guard idly outside on the sidew^c. 
There was no doorman and no taxi in sight. She 
began to walk. From an areaway, a man called out 
softly, “Would you spread your legs for ten bucks. 


honey?" , i_ i. v 4 

She kept walking, not knowing that she had 

walked the fifteen blocks to her own apartment 
house in the pouring rain xmtil her own doorman 
said, “Good morning, Mrs. Ledyard. Bad morning 


for a taxi, I guess. 

“Yes, Harry." , ^ ^ ^ 

In the mirror of her bedroom, it pleased her to 
see that she looked exactly what she felt like—a 
whore, a prostitute. Her hah was lank and wet 
against her cheeks. The mink jacket might never 
again be wearable. Her dress would have to be 
&own away. 

This gamft mirror had held her radiant reflection 
beside Ross' handsome face. Bruised inwardly and 
dazed, she realized that a man had us^ her body 
as he would have used a latrine—to relieve himself. 
Who had said diat first? Beaudelaire had said it, and 
she had experienced it, and she knew it was some¬ 
thing from which a woman could never quite re¬ 


cover. 

She drew a hot bath, took two sleeping pills and 
wished she had the courage to take a dozen. She 
could get at least three hours’ sleep before she must 
leave for the office. Suddenly, turning back the bed, 
she found herself dropping to her knees as she had 
not done since childhood. “Please, God, help me. 
Please, please, God. I can’t go on any more-" 
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And yet, climbing into bed, closing her eyes 
against ibe daylight that pressed at the drawn drapes, 
she knew that with or without God’s help, she would 
manage to go on, to whatever particular hell was 
waiting for Gay I^yard. 

This is We^esday morning, she thought. Tve 
been home from Eurc^ for just forty hours. 

How could so many bad thing s happen in forty 
hours? 




A 


\ . 





TEN 


The day felt late-noon-ish. She had apparently 
overslept, and the telephone was ringing. Undoubt- 
e^y Charlie Tihnan wanted to know when and 
whether Miss Ledyard would be in the office today. 
With memory of last night and its hapenings flood¬ 
ing over her, all she wanted to do was pull the 
covers over her head and blot out the world. But the 
phone continued to ring and the tain continued to 
blow in, soaking the white drapes. The windows had 
to be closed, so she might as well answer the phone. 

She reached forth a tentative hand, picked up the 
phone, said, “Hello?” without enthusiasm. 

She was surprised and soothed by Howie Warring¬ 
ton’s perennial Harvard accent. “Gay? Where in 
hell have you been, girl? fve tried to reach you all 
summer, off and on.” 

“Heavens,” to her surprise her voice was almost 
normal. “I’ve been in Europe. I only got back Mon¬ 
day.” Shocked, she realized how much she had 
drifted out of touch with old friends, old ties, dur¬ 
ing her affair with Ross. Howie had not even loaown 
she was out of the country. 

“Are you free for lunch today?” 

“I’ll get free,” she promised with determination. 
“I’d love to see you, Howie.” 

“Well, good. Chambord at one?” 
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“IT! see you. And thanks for calBng." 

She sat for a minute thinking, “There, you see. 
Nice things still happen. They just won't happen 
with Ross any more, that’s aU. And what you’ve got 
to realize, my girl, is that they’ll never happen with 
Ross again. But, you’re still a person, as you used to 
be, with friends, and a job, and standards and 
strength and skais.* Maybe, if she just stopped 
fighting so hard, life would be kind to her again. 

She called the office and told Tess Martin that 
she had been at the dentist all morning but would 
be in after lunch. After showering and paying special 
attention to her make-up, she chose a sheer wool 
dress with a white collar and a pleated skirt which 
she had bou^t in Paris, expecting to wear it for 
Boss. 

Howie was waiting for her at the bar. He looked 
M she remembered him, solid, tailored, attractive 
in the way that very successful men are attractive. 
There was an air of authority about hifn and also 
a kind of gentleness. 

He came toward her, hand oustretched, "Gay- 
how good to see you. You’re looking welL" 

^Europe agreed with me. I had a marvelous time.” 

"Shall we have a drink at the bar first, or would 
you rather go to a table?” 

“Let’s go to a table.” 

The head waiter gave them a table. Howie helped 
Gay with her coat, his hands lingering on her shoul¬ 
ders as his eyes lingered on her face. Something 
was on his mind, she sensed. 

"You’re as pretty as I remember you. Gay.” He 
said the words stiffly, as diough they were part of 
a thought-out plan. 

She said. Thanks, Howie. I have to take longer 
and spend more, though,” 
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He laughed at her small johe and reached for hw 
hand. After ordering two extra dry martinis, he told 
her, in the heavy, somber voice people seem com¬ 
pelled to use when speaking of someone who^has 
died, “You know Eve passed away^last spring. 

“Nol fm sorry to hear it, Howie.” 

Actually, she was not sorry, and she doubted that 
Howie was. Eve had been a big, warse, tot^y un¬ 
kind woman who had probably died with six cents 
of the first nickel her fortune had ever earned hw. 
Vivid in Gay’s mind was an evening when she, 
Howie, Robert and Eve had dined at a restaurant 
in Westchester. As they left the table, Eve had turned 
back to pick up one of the three dollars in tip money 

which Howie had left. j» tt • 

“She was pretty bad, toward the end, Howie 
was saying, sipping at his martini. She regressed to 
the infantile stage-didn’t know anyone, couldnt 
do anything for herself. Even before she went to 
the sanatorium—! haven t talked about this^ before— 
I had to put her on the pottie. She couldn’t handle 
herself. Of course, there were nurses, but th^ 
couldn’t be there all the time, and the kids couldnt 
stand it.” 

“No treatment helped?” 

“There’s no treatment for a damaged brain. But 
the tumor was only the coup de grace. Alcohol laid 
the groundwork—and you Imow that no one co^d 
stop her, while there still might have been hope.” 

Howie was still talking, and her eyes remained 
on his face, although now she guessed what he 
would say. The only thing that remained in doubt 
was how he would say it. 

“I’m keeping the place in Scarsdale, of course. 
That’s home. ’The kids can always count on it. But 
I’ve taken a suite in town and I stay three or four 
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nights a week.” “Gay,” he said, suddenly looking di¬ 
rectly at her, “Tve been crazy about you for a long 
time. Christ, I remember only five years ago I wanted 
to get you into the hay with me, but you were so 
goddamn crazy about that riding master of yours—” 

She heard herself say, “Allen wasn’t just a risin g 
master.” Why was Howie reminding her of all 
WM bad in die past? She had not eiqpected this. 

“No, he was your lover. And what a hosing he 
and you gave that poor bastard of a Robert.” 

Gay ^paused, then decided on a frankness to equal 
Howie’s. “Robert was a latent homosexual. Sex with 
him was always-horrible.” 

“I wondered about that. Pd see him putting an 
arm around Allen’s shoulders when he must have 
known Allen was sleeping with you.” 

“And now,” she said sadly, “you want me to sleep 
with you. That’s^what you’re getting at, isn’t it?” 

“That’s ri^t,” he said and took the sting—and 
^e of the ugliness-out of the words by adding, 
“Gay, I’m a damned lonely guy. I need affection! 
And I’d be good to you, Gay—very good. 

For just a minute, she forgot herself and her own 
problems enough to look over the rim of another’s 
world and glimpse the terrible isolation of the man 
sitting beside her. Because he was so wealthy, he 
was afraid of entering a legal alliance with someone 
who would want only his money. And because he 
was afraid of being wanted only for his money, he 
became the sort of person who was wanted only for 
his money. 

He would feel safe with her. She had been a friend 
rf wifes, her daughter had attended the same 
fashionable schools and camps to which his daughter 
had gone. 

She thought in a trapped, disconsolate way. Why 
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not? He has no intention of marrying me, but if 
Ross were divorced from Alice tomorrow, be would 
not marry me, either. There are too many things 
about me tlmt are not at all good. Like getting 
thrown out of Gib Ralter’s bed at six in the morning. 
And she was stiU young and attractive. What would 
happen when she was forty-five, fifty? When she 
looked like Kitty Bell? 

She said, ‘You’re not being very romantic Howie, 
darling." 

“As I said before—we’ve known each other a long 
time. I’ve always been crazy about you, but the last 
time I had a few dates with you, you were crazy 
about some lawyer. Ross something or other, I 
gather that’s all over." 

She said, half-defiantly, “How do you know it’s 
over?" 

“That’s easy. You wouldn’t be sitting here listen¬ 
ing to me if you were still involved with the guy.” 

“That’s true,” she said hastily. “YeSv Roes and I 
are washed up. I told him if he wouldn’t divorce his 
wife and marry me, we were through. That's why 
1 went to Europe—to let him think it over. Well, we 
were through. He won’t divorce her.” 

A strange, strained little silence fell between them. 
He was thinking she knew, that no reasonable man 
would divorce his wife for a woman like Gay, who 
would love him without marriage. Perhaps, if she 
had not had the affair with Ross, Howie would have 
asked her to be his wife. Would she have accepted— 
if there never had been a Ross? 

It had been a costly affair with the full diarge 
not yet posted. 

Her pride writhed, but she said nothing while 
huge menu cards were brought, while she considered 
a lunch she suddenly did not want 
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“As I recall,” he was saying, “you like Chateau¬ 
briand steak—and sparkling Burgundy.” 

“How nice of you to rememberl” But her voice 
had an edge. 

His hand tightened on hers. “Gay,” he said, “let’s 
not kid ourselves. It would just be for fun and laughs 
—but fun and laughs are better than crying alone. 
What do you sayl^ 

Just like that, the pieces of the pattern fitted in 
her head. Howie and his Long Island newspapers, 
Ross and his political career, 

“All right.” 

“To hell with lunch. Let’s get over to my place 
and I’ll have something sent up to the room. Waiter! 
Check, please.” 

She thought of her office. But Howie could be 
more important in her future than the office. 

The taxi pulled up before his hotel. They rode up 
to the fifteenth floor. Howie’s New York rooms were 
not only luxurious, but also pleasant—not an invari¬ 
able combination. 

Howie phoned room service for white meat of 
chicken sandwiches and champagne. After that, he 
called his office, gave instructions to be carried out 
during his afternoon of absence. 

“Gay,” he said, almost wistfully, “do you like just 
sitting around naked?” 

She did not answer immediately. From nowhere 
at all came the remembrance of Joan once saying, “I 
wish I had a father like Mr. Warrington, He likes 
to have his daughter sit in bis lap.” 

Howie continued, “Come over here atkI sit in 
my lap.” 

She stared at him and then biust into tears. “Tm 
sorry,” she apologized, “You wanted fun and laughs. 
And here I am raying. But we used to be clean peo- 
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pie. Both of us, Howie. Parents. We both vised to 

be parents.* , i. j 

•Hie knock at the door meant that lunch had ar¬ 
rived. She hastily dried her eyes. 

•Xisten,* he told her, after the waiter had gone, 
“I don’t care what you call me. But don’t call your¬ 
self names. I won t have it, hear me? I don’t v^t 
to be married. Tm sick to hell of marriage. If I had 
a wife right now, Td think of her as a bum. You re 
different. I look at you, and I see a glorious woman. 
Someone to be treasured and adored." 

Maybe he meant that—maybe not. But it let her 
stop crying and come into his arms. 

The Paris dress with its pleated skirt became a 

little heap on the floor. ^ 

“You’ve got beautiful breasts, Gay. They re hke 

a young girl’s.” ^ 

“I hope they stay that way. 

“Don’t be afraid of change," he said. "You’ll always 
be beautiful. Gay.” 

Close your eyes while he kisses your breasts and 
pretend that the mouth is Ross’s. Keep your eyes 
closed while you kiss him and listen to the ham¬ 
mering of die rain—a strange sound to hear, con¬ 
sidering that the sun is shining outside. Say a name, 
and the name is Howie’s, because Howie is gomg 
to help you keep in touch with Ross. And Howie s 
body is strong and disciplined and mgent, and he 
wants you very much. She was surprised by the in¬ 
tense pleasiue she knew—the sheer luxury of being 
loved by a man who was authoritative in every de¬ 
partment, apparently. 

She said, when it was over, beside him on the 
couch, “That was nice-awfully nice.” 

“Nice, hell! Gay, it was terrific." 

“I’m glad you weren’t disappointed.” 
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He said^detenninedly, getting up to light two 
cigarettes, "I’ll move some things to your apartment. 
An extra shirt and a pair of shorts for the times I 
stay over—* 

“Look,” she objected, “that’s just a little too pos¬ 
sessive. There are other men in my life.” 

He handed her a cigarette. “I’m prepared to be 
good to you." 

"You mean, you’ll keep me? Pay my bills? That’s 
what I was afrmd of. No, thanks. Let’s keep being 
nice people. Friends as weD as lovers.” 

She learned, in the next moment, the reason for 
his success-he could guess people’s thoughts it 
seemed. ’ 

“That lawyer of yours,” he told her. "is not com¬ 
ing back to you. Gay. You want to know why? Be¬ 
cause I won’t let him. Tve waited for you too long. 
And I'm not going to lose you.” 

In the next room, champagne cooled in the silver 
bucket. With Howie, there would be oceans of cham¬ 
pagne, if that was what she wanted. And it would 
be nice to go away with him for weekends, driving 
to Sea Island or Vl^te Sulphur Springs in his Bent¬ 
ley, It would be nice, in short, to be taken care of, 
and never love furtively again, out of loneliness and 
terror. That terrible ending to her ni^t with Gib- 
Tm cold,” she said. “Suddenly, I’m so cold.” But he 
^d not let her put her clothes on, as she started to 
do. He tucked a blanket, stripp^ from his bed, 
about her^ and hand-fed her i^eken sandwiches 
and champagne. 

She stopped trembling, soon heard her own laugh¬ 
ter. He had a good body, kept that way by massage, 
steam cabinets and re^ar exercises. She knew he 
was in his early fifties. Robert’s age. 

He insisted on her calling her office, to advise 
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them she would be out for the afternoon. Howe 
took offices seriously. He was not, of course, mght- 

^°Howie had once been impressed by die fact d^t 
Gay was a writer. He asked, “As a matter of fact, why 
dotf t you quit the job and go back to wntmg ag^? 

I always felt you could say somedmg worthwhile 
once you were a litde older and wiser—and a free 

*^She caught her breath. The dre^s, 
dreams-. ‘Wy bread.” she said. “Rent And yes 
champagne. These^call for a steady job. I found that 

out &e hard way.” j i. j -wri,,. 

He said again, looking thou^tful and kind, why 

don't you let me help you?” , ^ 

“Because that would be keeping me, Howe. 

“The hell it would," he snappy. “It would be a 
ffood sound business investment. 

She said slowly, “I’ll thirds it over. She diou^t 
she knew what the score was. Howie really wanted 
her-aggressively, direcdy, tomorrow and tomorrow. 
But he was afraid of Ross, who wanted her not at 
all. Howie wanted her so dependent on 1^, one 
way or another that Ross could never fit into her 
life again, which, in a way was funny-because what 
she wanted from Howie was to make Ross dependent 

on her. , , . . i j 

Howie was worth millions-much of it m goia 
bars in Switzerland-he controlled newspapers and 
corporations. He had always acquired what he 

As his mistress, could she withhold from him, if 
she tried hard enough, the curious private treasure 
of her own freedom of spirit? Or would he convmce 
her, as apparently he intended to do, that freedom 
was no asset, in fact a source of failure and sorrow? 
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"You re thinldng,” he said suddenly, “on an empty 
heart—which leads to the kind of ulcer no doctor can 
heal. I know just how it feels. Gay, let’s fill the void.” 

And then they were being lovers once more, bodies 
crusflcu together oo his cxjuchj while the sunlight 
streamed in, and the illusion of rain grew fainter. 

Ross... Ross... 



ELEVEN 

Ross Baxter Icnew he should have been in his office. 
Riding up Park Avenue in the bright, cold sunhght, 
thinking of the rapture of the hours ahead, he wished 
he had the courage to walk out on everything-home, 
wife, son, the god-danm practice of law. 

Somewhere, a clock struck two as he entered the 
big, high-ceilinged room which had grown as fami¬ 
liar as his own room at home or as, once, Gay Led- 
yard’s bedroom had been. But the pl-body that 
waited for him was not a familiar thing and never 
would be. He had not known there were so many 
ways of making love—including ways she demanded, 
that made her cry out with pain, her teeth biting 
the back of his hand while she gasped,^“Oh, God, 
that hurts, but don’t stop, no, don’t stop—” and never 
stopped until everything exploded in his head and 
he came back, as though from another land, an¬ 
other world, to open his eyes on the shadowy room 
to say, “You shouldn’t let me do that to you, baby. 
It’s probably not good for you.” 

“Don’t be silly. I love it, and everything about sex 
is good for everybody. The only bad thing about it 
is not having it,” Then she snuggled in the curve 
of his arms, peered up at him and said, “I shock 
you, don’t I? But I like to be hurt. A boy I used to 
know would tie me to the bed and beat me. I adored 
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ft-^csept Aat I had an awful time expkinina the 
bruises to Daddj^Would you hit me, Ross, if I made 
you really angry?” 

T^ay was no different. Ross wondered if he 
would ever really get used to Cynthia Van Allen’s 
^ostemsory greeting, when he arrived-it was as 
If she had worked herself into heat just waiting for 

S!™’ « ^ flames sealed 

to en^ him. There were none of the preliminaries 
Gay demand^ no amenities of love-his clothes 
se^ed to melt away in their very first embrace 
Once again when he had answered aff the d^ 
ma^, she asked him, “Would you hit me, Ross-” 
iJd, no- I stifl get my kicks out of sex * 

Ross was drunk with passion. He realized, vaguely 

neglecting everything 
smce the affair ^d begun, only a month ago. He 
would come up for air, for a look around, foT a re- 
solve to (mt it out, at least until he caught up with 
^e work, and then she would call and say, in that 
imperious little voice, “Well, all right if you don’t 
want to-I ,ust thought I’d ask you-”and he would 
go under again. 

The caU from Andy Milton, with its strange new 
note of urgency, brought him back sharply to the 
present. ^ 

set Out here to headquart^ this 
afternoon, Ross. AH heU’s breaking loose.” 

hung up, leaving Ross wondering and wor- 
ned. Had there been talk about him and Cynthia? 
But no one knew they were lovers, he was sure, and 

Allens was good for him 
pohbcaRy, not a detriment. Besides, his personal life 
was none of anyone’s damn business 
But, of course, his personal life was many persons" 
busmess. It was Andy’s business and Alice’s business, 
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and Tom Van Allens business, and Nonnan's busi¬ 
ness, certainly, and maybe, in a way, it was even 
Gay Ledyard’s business, since she had put a lot of 
her life into him, too. He hated the fact that he had 
had to hurt her, and thought it great and wonderfid 
and well of her to be so generous now, getting her old 
friend Howie Warrington to open the pages of his 
papers to Ross’s campaign publicity. He hoped Howie 
married her some day. She deserved something nice 
like that. The trouble with a really fascinating wom¬ 
an like Gay was that so many bad things had to hap¬ 
pen to her to make her the way she was that a man 
would-well-hesitate a few times before marrying 
her, whereas a woman like Alice bored the hell out 
of a man but he felt safe with her. And ^ce loved 
him, and he ou^t to be a lot more grateful for that 
love, he supposed, than he was. She had even ac¬ 
cepted Gay Ledyard into her home, having Gay 
and Howie out more than one October w^kend. 

"Well, if it’s for you, Ross,” Alice had said, I guess 
there isn’t anything I wouldn’t do-even to sitting 
down at the same table with a woman who’s prob¬ 
ably been your—your mistress. 

“Gay has never been my mistress. I told you Td 
never be stupid enou^ to get involved with anyone 
at the office. And you saw her last week wi& Howie 
—you can see how they are with each other,” 

“Yes, and he’s so nice. I don’t really understand 
what he sees in a woman like that.” 

“He sees a great deal in her. Gay is a fascinating^ 
stimulating woman, and a damned attractive one. 

“I think she looks hard.” 

"You’d look hard, too, if you’d been Jacked around 
as much as she’s b^n fccked around.” 

But there was truth in what Alice said. The 
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things Gay had said and been and done; the drinks 
she had polished oflF, the battles she had had to fight 
in the world of men, had left their scars. He knew 
that Howie Warrington was aware of those scars. 
Sometimes he would catch the other man looking 
at her in a thoughtful, examining way, 

Howie had said to him on one of those visits, 
"You’ve got a wonderful wife, Ross. Must be nice 
to be some woman’s whole world like that.” 

He knew Howie was right. But nothing changed 
the fact that Alice no longer mattered, that he was 
only using her, as he was trying to use everything 
and everyone else in his life these days, to try to 
become a state senator and, as such, an acceptable 
hushed for Cjmthia Van Allen. Was that his char- 
acteristic experience—using people to help him reach 
the next rung of the ladder. 

Alice, Norman, Gay, his law practice, the clients, 
like Jack Poole, who had stuck with him through the 
years—he owed all of them a commitment of one 
sort or another. But on this October afternoon, with 
his desk pOed high with blue-bound legal briefs, and 
mail waiting to be answered and other mail w^ting 
to be signed, he resented all of them. He wished 
Aat his lifs had b€6n differoat—that he had never 
let Alice buy him his partnership in this law finn, 
that he had never gone to bed with Kitty Bell just 
to get the CDA account. And yet, at the time, with 
Norman on the way and Ahoe s family bitching at 
him that he had married her for her money, going 
to bed with Kitty had seemed a simple solution. 

He wished, too, that he had not gone AWOL in the 
army to be with the Contessa, who was not a Con- 
tessa at all, but a girl of the streets whom he had 
loved, and gotten pregnant. He had wanted to make 
some noble Ernest Hemingway land of gesture and 
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take her to Switzerland and even divorce AKce and 
marry her. He had written to Alice at the time to 
tell her so, and he was forever grateful to her for 
refusing to take him seriously. The girl had died hav¬ 
ing the baby, and he was ashamed of himself even 
now he was still ashamed of himself—because he had 
been to be relieved of further responsibility. 
With his Army discharge, he had ceased to aspire 
to the role of a Hemingway hero—he had reached 
for other prizes. And he had won, them—and they 
had palled. After the good suburban home, he had 
reached for a New York wife who was not really a 
wife. As such wives go. Gay had been the best— 
but now he wanted the next thing. 

Cynthia was barely three years older than his 
own son. How would Norman take it when Ross 
said to him, “Norman, your mother and I are getting 
a divorce and I’m marrying Cynthia Van Allen.” His 
thoughts were interrupted by the entrmce of young 
Murray Bradshaw, nephew of the firm’s senior part¬ 
ner. 

“Hi, Ross. Tve taken care of that Patterson vs. Mc¬ 
Queen case for you. I knew you wouldn’t have time 
to prepare all the papers—with your political maneu¬ 
vers and aR.” 

“And all what?” Ross snapped. 

The young man, with his superior air, with his 
neat, young, handsome look of a good but medium- 
priced suburb, smiled pleasantly, shrugged, said, 
“And all—everything.” 

“Never mind, ‘and all eversihing,’ ” Ross told him 
with steel in his voice. “Just leave the papers here— 
I’ll take it from wherever you left off.” 

But there would be no time. 

The phone rang and Cassie said, “Miss Van Allen.” 

riyn Aiia had just come in from schooling her open 
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j^pCT for the North Shore Horse Show and she said 
that he went like a dream. She was freshly out of a 
shower and was phoning without any clothes on- 
and I wish you were here with me. When am I eo- 
mg to s^ you? At five, as usual?” 

^^’t make it tonight, honey. Andy Milton caUed 
and I ve got to drop by campaign headquarters and 
see what its all about. You know your old man has 
a lot of money riding on the next election. I can't 
let^anything happen to it.” 

Jtow my old man,” she said. “I want to see you.” 
^old you, honey, I can’t. I’ll see you tomorrow.” 
“:aats what you think,” she said. She hung up 
leaving W with the phone in his hand, thiddng 
what a hrte girl she was-but terrific. Gay had 
t^o^ thmgs when they quarreled. Alice had re- 
treated mto a hurt silence and the sanctuary of the 
^est room. Cynthia cursed like a movie Erector’s 
idea of a top sergeant and took off on her own. 
it beautiful girl—yet he never lost sight of 

the black despair that drove her, and he would hate 
all the j^ople who had hurt her and would tell him¬ 
self, and her, that he would never let anything or 
anyone hurt her again* ^ 

He would stand between her and the tragedy 
she was constantly inviting. Mixed with his terrible 
physi^ need for her was an almost paternal concern. 
But he would no sooner say that than she would 
push him away from her, and tell him, “Don’t ever 
say you love me. I don’t want anyone to love me 
berause Aen I might stop hating and if I ever stop 
hating, then I know I’ll be hurt-but good.” 

The phone rang. Jack Poole wanted to know 
whethe^oss could meet him at Michael’s for a 
hoys from the D,A/s office were up 
again today, picking up copies of the new girlie 
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magazines. Have you got our case ready for the 
Appellate Division next week?* 

“You bet,” said Ross, who had not yet even tfaou^t 
<rf a dossier for the Appellate Division. He would 
probably have to ask Murray to take that over, too, 
and that was stupid. Granted, Ross was a partner in 
the company and partners could not be fired, but 
partners could be eased out if their billing dropped 
too low. 

Cassie came in, trim and pretty as always m a 
black dress with a little Peter Pan collar and a wide 
patent leather belt that made Ross realize she had 
lost weight lately. She deposited the last mail of the 
day on his desk. 

But he had no time for the mail. “Tomorrow morn¬ 
ing,” he said. “I’ve got to get out of here.” 

“Not again?” 

“Mineola, Andy Milton s office. 

Sitting alone in the flag-draped office at party 
headquarters, Andy Milton twirled the Phi Beta 
key at the end of the gold chain and thought of Ross 
Baxter. What a bastard that guy was. 

What would he say, Andy wondered-what would 
the great, smooth, lover-boy Ross Baxter say— 
when he heard that his son had been bedding down 
with a Negro girl and that maybe his son would have 
to marry the girl? 

The girl said, “Are you scared, Norman?” 

“No, not really. But are you sure, Maribeth?” 

“I’ve missed my second period, and Ma says that’s 
when you can be sure.” 

“It must have happened to us the very first time 
we did it, huh?” ^ 

“I guess so, Norman.” 



TWELVE 

Ross Baxter drove without haste along the tree- 
lined boulevard, suddenly afraid to hear whatever it 
was that Andy had to say. For ten years he and 
Andy had been working together as underdogs while 
Ae opposition ran the county. Ten years of watch¬ 
ing for corruption and erosion. Ten years of working 
and waiting, with Ross spending almost five thou¬ 
sand dollars of his own money two years ago to run 
unsuccessfully as assemhlyman. And now the incum¬ 
bent finally threatened to fall apart, destroyed by 
its own great power, and this would be their chance 
which nothing must spoiL 
He pulled into a gas station and the attendant 
said, “Hi, Ross, how’s it going?* 

“Great, Pete. Just great.” 

First names with everyone who voted—that, in 
America, was when you had it made, when you were 
like the Rockefellers. When a gas station attendant 
called you Ross in your own home town.” 

Andy Milton—a big, burly, square-shouldered man 
who had been middle-wei^t bojdng champion at 
college-made no eflFort to soften the blow. “Seems 
you’re the last to know,” he said. “Your boy, Norman, 
has loused us up, but good.” 

“Norman?” Ross shook his head. “But he’s a good 
hoy—almost too good.” 
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“Sure he is. And you’re going to be a ^andpa, 
and the girl Is seventeen. One of his classmates. 

Ridiculously, Ross felt relief as well as shock. 
“That can be fixed up. HeU, if the family’s anything, 
he could even marry the girl—” 

“Could he, Ross? She’s colored. ’The one colored 
girl in his class-and she’s the one he picked. It’s 
not just the white voters, Ross—the colored voters 
are going to hate you, too.” 

Ross Baxter thought he knew how it must feel to 
die. Ten years—his chances of being a senator— 
Cynthia-“I’ll kill that boy,” he said and while he 
said it, he meant it. 

“Why blame Norman?” Andy asked. “What can 
you expect of a kid when his old man fools with a 
girl young enough to be the kid s sister?” 

Ross hit him. 

Andy staggered back against the wall, disarranging 
the picture of Averell Harriman and John F. Ken¬ 
nedy, one of which was inscribed,^ “To Andy-A 
Good Party Man and a Good Friend.” 

Then Andy simply straightened himself. “You 
stupid son-of-a*bitch. You whoremastering bastard. 
Now get the hell out of here—and don’t come back in 

a hurry.” , , .ti i 

Ross saw he meant it and realized that if he stuck 

around he would have a fruitless fight on his hands. 

“All ri^t, Andy,” he said. “We’d better both cool 
off.” He went out and got into his car. He had driven 
around the same block four times before he got hold 
of himself. 

He knew in his heart that Andy had been ri^t. All 
the years Norman had been growing up, the years of 
needing a father, Ross had been involved vdlh one 
girl or another, starting with Kitty Bell, in Ahce s last 
month of pregnancy. Kitty had been the important. 
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older wtmaii in the oflSce; the woman who could and 
did shepherd Steve around, through the ins and outs 
of office politics that finally landed, first, the CDA 
a<^unt in hw lap and then Jack Poole’s account, 
when Jack had twenty-six titles and it was an account 
woi^ having. Ironically, he had felt he was acting 
in hfomws interest as well as his own—getting 
M^d had seemed the thing for a father to do. But 
he had probably been as much of a failure as a father 
M Ahce had been as a wife. Even now, thinking of 
^ sons tragedy-because it was a tragedy-he found 
It confused with his own memories of many beds and 
many bedrooms and the touch of a woman after 

But what was a man to do when he found himself 
married to a woman who just lay there. Whom noth- 
mg could arouse to fulfillment? 

Would he have done better to keep things above- 
board, to let ^ce divorce him, to have married 
someone eke-<?ay, for instance? But damn it ajj 
every tmehe had thought along those lines, he had 

background as he was 

chilled by Alice s frigidity. 

He decided to drive home to confront his son. 

A colored grandchild. My God, Ross thou^t, as 
CM made its way among the mud puddles and 
the broken pavements and the wildly screaming 
ragged youngsters of Glen Oaks, which was the 
TOlored section of Great Neck, this is crazy. I can’t 
be out of politics, just like that, after breaking my 
neck for ten years to get where I am. I can’t face 
losmg Cynthia, when she needs me, really needs me 
and we can build a whole new life together 
Later, Nom^ said miserably, “I don’t k^ow how 
It happened. He stood before his father in the book- 
Imed, pine-paneled den. “We were in her house one 
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day—she was helping me with Latin, she’s a terrific 

Latin scholar—” ^ 

“Never mind about that, stick to the point. 

“I just don’t know, Pop, She asked we whether I 
wanted to see her room—the room where she sleeps— 
and I said, ‘Sure, Maribeth-’ and it was late after¬ 
noon and it was raining and all the kids in school said 
no one got to make out with her—they tried, see, be¬ 
cause she’s colored, and they thought—and I knew 
you always bought me an awful sissy, and I gu«s I 
just—just wanted to—to become a man or something.” 

“Stop lying,” Ross snapped, his thin-lipped mouth 
opening and closing like a steel trap. “I want the 
truth. No boy gets a girl knocked up the first time. 
When did this begin? How many times have you 
had sexual relations with her? What other boys do 
you know who have been intimate with her?” 

The questions were rapped out, staccato style, in 
a hard, low tone that Ross Baxter’s son recognized as 
his father’s courtroom voice. 

Norman heard himself snap in return, “No one else 
has been with her.” The truth was that he was in 
love with Maribeth Porter, that she was the only 
human being to whom he had ever been able to talk— 
really talk—about his hopes and fears and loneliness. 
He wanted to many her. 

Who was his father to talk, anyway? Norman 
knew all about his old man and that writer. Gay 
Ledyard. Then there was Cynthia Van AUen, and 
everybody knew about Cynthia. The parents of 
every kid in Norman’s class had been shocked and 
outraged at the sight of Ross Baxter riding beside 
Cynthia in one of her low-slung sports cars, or es¬ 
corting her to a horse show, while Alice sat home, 
having been told by Ross t^t he had to “be nice” 
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to Cynthia since Cynthia’s old man was putting ten 
thousand doUars into Ross’ political future, 

“Boy,” Andrew Milton Junior had said of Cynthia 
Van .^^en, “I’d like to get in there myselfl” 

And Norman had said furiously, “I’ll punch you 
right in the nose if you ever say anything like tiiaf 
about my father again-” but in his heart, he knew 
it was true. He had heard his father slipping down¬ 
stairs late at ni^t to call the Van Allen house. He 
had sat outside his father’s office, waiting for his 
father to take him to J. Press for a suit, or to a base¬ 
ball game, and heard Cassie say, “Miss Van Allen 
again.” 

He had ducked his head, sitting there in the recep¬ 
tion room, ashamed to look at anybody, knowing 
they all must know, same as he knew. 

There was that day in Andrew Milton Junior’s 
room, with all the guys kidding him and razzing him 
about his ignorance of sex, “Bet the kid’s a virgin. 
Tell us, Norman are you still a virgin? Maybe we 
shouldn't talk in front of Norman, boys. His mother 
wouldn’t like it.” 

"You just shut up about my mother, hear? And 
about my father, too—” And somehow, walking home 
that day, he had found Maribeth Porter drc^ping into 
step beside him, going home from having sat with 
Sarah Greenwood’s grandchild. She had asked him 
to come to her house, for help with his Latin assign¬ 
ment. 

“You’re such a good student, Norman, it’s a sbama 
to let a silly bit of Latin get you down. I’m real 
good in Latin. I even have a couple of poems 1 
wrote in Latin.” 

“You have?” Norman had asked, impressed. “Well 
sure, Maribeth, if you don't mind—” 

He knew that m<^t of the kids in school would 
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have little to do with Maribeth because she was, 
after all, colored, althou^ you’d nevCT Imow it to 
look at her. Her mother was often in the kitchen ot 
one of their homes, baking pies or roasting meat for 
a party. Nobody gave a really nice party without 
having Estefle Porter in to "do” for them. But Not- 
man’s father was always saying that colored people 
were as good as anyone else. At the political p^M 
he gave, he was careful to invite all the Negro lead¬ 
ers and their wives and to treat them nicely. Nor¬ 
man had supposed his father would rather like it if 
he went to Manbeth s house. 

She was an easy girl to know, an easy girl to talk 
to, and she really talked-about history and literature 
and poetry, not just the silly things like dates and 
dresses that odier girls jabbered about. The house 
was nice, too. A big, old-fashioned clapboard house, 
freshly painted, with a huge kitchen that smelled of 
hot gingerbread and cookies and good things to eat 
“If there’s one thing my Mama Ukes to do, it’s cook. 
Just taste that fried chicken and gingerbread.” 

“Gosh, Maribeth,” he agreed, biting into the crusty 
skin of a piece of breast, “that’s great-it’s terrific, in 
fact. And so are you,” he went on more seriously. 
“You’re just about one of the best students in^die 
class. I guess you’re going on to college next fall. 

“I hope to, Norman. But I want to go to a good, 
northern college, like Vassar or Bennington. I^don’t 
want to go to any of those colored colleges.” Her 
father, she told Norman, had been a white man who 
had drifted away from Maribeth’s mother years be¬ 
fore. But she could not feel at home in the world 
the Negro. “I’m not like them,” she said^ sadly. “I 
don’t think their way, and they know it. I’m sort of 
nobody, Norman. I’m in between.” 
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“You're wonderfuL* he told her. "You’re the pretti¬ 
est girl in schooL” 

“She burst out, “I hate those horrible boysl Lots 
of the girls are firfendly, and I almost forget I’m dif¬ 
ferent—but the boys won’t let me forgetl Tilr^ 
been born to be their whore." 

Shocked, he ordered, “you mustn’t say words like 
thatl No nice girl should say them-and MaribetL 
you’re okay." 

He saw that she was weeping. He comforted her, 
and suddenly he was facing the depth of his own 
aloneness. He too could have wept, or uttered oaths, 
or broken things. 

And then they were in her room, a hushed, clean, 
virginal place, where she had her books and her bed.’ 
She gave herself to him. What had happened there 
was more than rapt, incredible-the event had also, 
to Norman, been sacred, as he knew it had been to 
Maribeth. 

More thw once, he had gone back to that room_ 

and each time he left, he was stronger within himself. 
Each time, he had felt more cleansed of beins Tiig 
father’s son. 

Maribeth was his answer to Cynthia Van Allen, 
whom his father loved. In Norman’s eyes, his colored 
sweeth^ was all-virtuous, almost a saint-compared 
to Manbeth, he thought that Cynthia was dirt. 

He thought of Cynthia also as a sort of uslv eirL 
Too skinny and pale. 

Soon, he supposed, his father and mother would 
grt divorced, and his father would marry Cynthia, 
^o was just a couple of years older than Norman, 
^ere were Idds in Norman’s class, who swore they 
had made out with Cynthia when she was just 
fourteen or so, a Idd hanging around the swimming 
pool and the tennis courts at the country club. Cyn- 
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thia Van Allen was not a girl to be sent off to camp. 
Her father had tried that once, only to have her 
promptly returned within two weeks, charged wi& 
having pushed a campmate out of a canoe. Cynthia’s 
defense, told around the high school for years after¬ 
ward, had been, “Well, how did I know the dope 
couldn’t swim?” 

Now, literally on the carpet, facing his father in 
the den. Norman tbou^t of Maribeth and found the 
manhood within him to say, “I’m going to marry her, 
Dad.” 

“If you try anything like lhat,” Ross said, “I’ll kick 
you out on your ass. You got yourself into this, now 
just keep your mouth shut and get out of town a few 
days—visit your mother’s family in Boston or some- 
thing-and let me talk to Estelle Porter and see what 
I can do.” 

It never occurred to him that a stronger force than 
himself had taken over. 



THIRTEEN 

The year moved on to November. 

“Ross called ” Gay’s heart sang as she rushed about 
the oflSoe, okaying cover sketches and looking at color 
for the next books and lending Mel Wagner five dol¬ 
lars and two benzedrenes. “Ross called,” she thought 
as Sidney Lowther passed her office with the slight 
nod, the brief, “ ’Morning, Gay,” which was aU he had 
given her since that disastrous night at her apartment 
And, “Ross called,” as Tess Martin came in with the 
mail and Ae announcement that there was to be a 
staff meeting in Mr. Poole’s office that afternoon at 
three. 

“But don’t worry. Gay,” Tess said hnpulsively, a 
hand on Gay’s arm. "You don’t have anything to 
worry about any more. J. P. would never let you go.” 

She had to say it aloud. "Tess, Ross called. Tm 
meeting him for lunch.” 

Tess l(»ked impressed-the wrong way. Tou must 
be crazy,” she said. “After the way he’s treated youl 
I wish you’d turned hfan down.” 

“Why? To spite myself?” 

Tess put both palms on Gay's desk, and leaned 
forward earnestly. “You fool—and Td say it to my 
sister. You were lucky to lose him-but you’re too 
big a fool to know it. TTiis man you’re going with now 
—why, he’s worth ten of Ross, and I don't mean just 
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in money. You’re not sharing him with a wife, or 
other woman-lTl bet you’ll have to break a date 
with him to keep this date with Ross- 

“Howie will understand, Gay said stiffl;^ Besides, 
he doesn’t own me. I’m my own won^, Tess. 

“You are, are you? What a laugh. Thats what we 
tell ourselves, all of us free women-free to payjjur 
own rent, free to pick our own men-all of us 
York half-wives that a man forgets as soon as he 
heads for the suburbs, because, after all, were fre^ 
We don t even cost a few bucks for a license. And 
the woman diey go home to—those 60^01“ <iowdy 
housewives-don t even know how lucl^ they me. 
All they see is our freedom—our smart om<» clothes 
diat keep us deep in hock-and they wish they were 
in our shoes. Oh God,l wish I were one erf them-the 

dowdiest of them alll” ^ . 

“Tess, get hold of yourself! Gay s voice was soft 
and sharp. She thought. J. P.’s been ^ying her a hmd 
time. And that new man she met this summer, the 
one she thou^t might marry her, has probably gone 
the November way of so many summer romances... 

^^ut Tess and Gay were not to be compared, Tess, 
after all, was just J. P.’s secretary, the kind of jk! 
who needed a man to work for, whether m an offace 
or a kitchen. Whereas Gay-well, even here at Atlm, 
which was the bottom of the publishing totem, she 
was making ten thousand a year. She oomd forget 
what sex she was in a man’s working world, remem¬ 
ber it again, and more purely than other women did, 
when it was time for love. „ ,. i 

“Tess,” she went on, more gently, " think you re 
really my friend. And I’ve never had too many friends 
—women friends, I mean. So Im—weU, gratefm 
that you worry about me. But don t—please don t— 
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wony My more. And let’s get on with the business 
of putting out magazines.'* 

Tess gave her a wry smile. Her face was composed 
agam, but her eyes were troubled. “Sure. It’ll all 
work out. You’re right about one thing, anyway-Fm 
your friend." o , j 

^Tess left the o£Sce and Gay reached for her nbf>p^ 
^ one point, Tess had been right-there was a 
date to be broken with Howie if Gay was to meet 
Ross at Michaels for lunch at one. At the moment, 
her spirits soaring because Ross had called agaia 
she TOidd hardly visualize Howie. He was just a ^ 

she had to make to clear the way for a wonderful 
reunion. 

How Howie would take it, she did not know or 
^e. She M him, was deeply grateful to him. He 
had helped her through a terrible time—without his 
OTcomag^ent, she admitted to herself, she might 

five weeks for 

toe final ^astrous tone. Instead, she had apparently 
been worlong better than ever. In the weatoervane 
fasfoon characteristic of New York offices, her role 
had Ranged from woman-on-the-way-out to fair- 
p»arlie Tilman, who knew less 
altout pubhslung, but more about making money 
toan Myone eke in the place, had recently suggest^’ 

a week 

only-at full salary, of course-and put in some tone 
on her own writing. 

business,"Charlie had said. 

S. ] T*"® ^ ako a sue 

tossM author. And, quick and smart as you are, you 

Zwt ^ 

well and not only at 
toe office. The affair with Howie, clutched at in one 
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of her bottom hours, had not tom 
alternate ecstasy and despair, as loving Ross 
done. Howie was a thought^ lover 
nleasant companion. On his birthday, she 

^ special dinner for hta^ and he had 

Kht he7a diamond “d mpp^e 
he had to urge her tb acx^ept. Weekends, he 
ten her outdoors into the country.. .on ^ o „ ^ 
weekends they had actually stopped at Great Neck, 
at Ross’ place, to talk over his political position. On 
of course, she had had no ch^c^ 
Sev^o be alone with Ross .. She had 
to be amused-or hurt-by the fact 
was her hostess-but Alice had played it s^^i^ 
like the good housewife and hostess she was, and 

Gay had played it equally straight 

Flower? and champagne from Howie had arrived 
th«?Tast weeks, with a regularity ^t impressed 
Ae do?nnan. “It’s nice to^see that you re not so alone 

anv more, Mrs. Ledyard. i t j *. 

She had thought so, too. Actually, she had not seen 
too much of Ross even when they were lovers, A 
very occasional night-an even more 
end. But in ihe times between, there had been th 

*°^And Iwe was better than flowers, better than sap- 

God, Howie had never ask^ her to marry 
him-she weU might have accepted, blue and despair¬ 
ing as she had been, and^en she sup^sed she 
would really be in trouble. They all would have been 

voice in the phone said, “Here is Mr. Warring¬ 
ton. Go ahead, please.” „ 

“Howie, dearestr she greeted him cheenly. Im 
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. ^ *“"«»f 


““‘t "’.^ «' “"“Jed 

«.2gh“Zfe. “’SL"'"? “ “• *» 

taking care of yourself.” ^ 

jus?Ui^i!l?she hii Howief It’s 

S T Z f? ^ ^ “Mention of tellinfi 

^a^tJ'dSCyoT'.S 'Z 5rl^ “"7 

Don t be ridiculous.” He sounded relieved "V<...li 
switchmc*oyoL^Sm^rS™<'<»<ili»e-well, 

;i^' swtl‘Xo"S’'h* o'S™ ”? d“"' 

g|:|5S5£2HS 

oe - 

she was u. a fight, figha-g t„ evet^rhad 
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ever bad—especially the right to love. “I made anoth¬ 
er date. I’m meeting Ross Baxter#* 

“Don't do it," Howie ordered. 

“Howie, let’s not quarrel. Let’s not you be Jealous 
—and awful. I’m meeting Ross Baxter.” 

“You really mean that?” 

“I really mean it.” 

The pause was extremely brief, but again she heard 
his breathing, no longer patient at all. “Gay,” he said 
tiredly, “you’re a tramp.” 

Before she hung up on him, he had time to amplify, 
“Just three weeks ago, sweeAeart, I bought a piece 
of that cruddy firm you work for—a very large piece 
—to make things easier for you. Just to make you 
happy. I’ve gone along with this dream of yours of 
sending the Baxters to Albany, as long as you kept it 
decent, as long as Alice was included in the plans. 
That’s not enou^, I gather. You want to play other 
games. Maybe you and Baxter belong together— 
you’re a pair of whores. Go ahead, have lunch with 
him . I’m through.” 

She did not know she replaced the phone. She had 
heard of blind passion—blind anger, blind love—and 
supposed she was experiencing it. She saw the desk 
and walls but for a moment or two they had no mean¬ 
ing. Everything was weightless. 

Behind her back, Howie had set things up for her. 
That was what it amounted to. She had thought she 
was doing so well, licking the job problem, licking 
the booze, biding her time in her interrupted love 
affair with Ross—and all the while Howie had been 
benevolently framing her into a false well-being. He 
had gone so far as to buy into Atlas—he had bought 
off the dogs that hounded her, starting with Charlie 
Tilman. 

Love is no dog. You cannot buy off love, even if 
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your name is Howard Warrington. You cannot buy 
the body’s sweet agony of desire, the memory of a 
special touch, of ecstasy while rain falls from a wise 
and watching sky. 

Within her, a sane and grubby little iota of sense 
was whispering good advice. Tess Martin would have 
echoed it. Don’t be a fool. Take care of yourself. 
Howie must love you very much, to have these 
things for you—more than many men love their 
wives. Can Howie back and weep and pledge and 
win back this estimable treasure! Don’t bother calling 
Ross, just stand him up, as he has so often done to 
you. 

She had brought a Utrillo back from France as a 
birthday gift for Ross, but he had not accepted it. 

Now she had received a larger gift. She had se¬ 
curity, position, assured success—all that Howie’s pro¬ 
tection apparently had meant. Tear them up, bum 
them, let them be a guilt-offering on the altar of her 
love. 

At one o’clock, she joined Ross Raster at the bar 
of Michael’s Pub. 

There was a mirror behind the bar, and among the 
stacks of glasses and bottles, she saw hers and Ross’ 
reflection. Two people seated on bar stools, jammed 
in among other couples and among business men, 
among the anonymous hands reaching for cheer or 
forgetfulness. She was wearing a new white suit with 
a black velvet bow at the collar. Her hair, newly 
done, was shining and polished beneath her wide- 
brimmed soft white beaver cloche. Miss Cynthia Van 
Allen dressed superbly, but Miss Gay Ledyard, with 
a white mink stole—gfft from Howie on her birthday 
—slung about slender shoulders, and white doeskin 
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gloves resting beside the black patent leather bag 
on the bar, did all right, too. 

Ross, she thought, looked thin. Like a man who had 
a fever and was not fully recovered. Perhaps his wild 
alliance with Cynthia Van Allen had merely been 
that—a fever. 

“You look beautiful,” he said. “It’s been good for 
you to be in love with Howie. 

“Tm not in love with him, Ross. Pm in love with 
you and I always will be.” 

He received the comment in silence. Sam tapped 
him on the shoulder to tell him their table was ready. 

At the table he ordered another round of drinks, 
which was surprising. Ross seldom drank at lunch, 
and she had never known him to have more than one. 
My fiarling, she thought, you’re troubled. But she was 
there to help—no matter what the trouble was. 

He said, “Pve finally decided to get that divorce. 
Gay. It’s wrong to sleep with one woman while you’re 
married to another, just as you always said.” 

“I love you,” she told him joyously. 

He seemed not to have heard. “I want to be free 
to marry the girl I love. I guess I don’t need to tell 
you I’m talking about Csmthia Van Allen.” 

The room seemed to go around and around. She 
had thrown away everything on a gamble—and she 
had lost 

She heard herself say, "You told me you had some¬ 
thing to ask me, Ross. What can I do for you?” 

“Now that she knows the score, Alice wants a 
divorce—which is okay with me—but a New York 
State divorce—which is definitely not okay. Because 
the only grounds in this state—” 

“Adultry,” Gay finished the sentence. "Much uglier 
than incompatibility. I see what you mean.” 

They had two more drinks. 
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More than Gay had had in weeks, more than she 
ever had seen Ross drink at lunch. 

So he really was worried. “Good,” she thought as 
the alcohol aflFected her mood. “I hope Alice cnicijSes 
him before she’s through. He has it coming to him.” 

Menu cards arrived. But Ross sadd, “We’ll order 
later—unless— to Gay, “you’re hungry.” 

“I’m never hungry-for food, that is.” 

^Did a slight flush touch his smooth cheeks or did 
she imagine it? At any rate, he let the remark pass, 
his thoughts once more intent on his own problems. 

“The big mess,” he said, “that brought on all the 
Nonnan. The kid has always been such 
a God“damn mama s boy, I never thought—^you know 
how busy Tve been—and Nonnan and I have never 
been re^y close. His mother has seen to that. So 
when this thing blew up in my face—” 

“What thing?” 

“Nonnan and a girl named Maribeth Porter.” 

She sipped her drink and listened to the story and 
remembered what she knew of Norman, how lost 
and lonely and like Joan he had seemed to her. She 
remembered going to Norman in die little TV room 
where he was bent over his studies, to say, “Norman, 
Tve been meaning to apologize to you for that crazy 
telephone call I made that night last month. It was a 
time when things were going badly for me in my 
personal life and I was drinking too much. But there 
was never-anything-between your father and me-” 

“Don’t you think I know thatr the boy had said 
gruffly, but there had been the faintest glimmering 
of tears in his eyes before his head had gone back 
into his Latin book. 

Listening, now, as Ross said, “And he has some 
c^^/dea of saving this girl-heH marry her and 
they 11 move away and she’ll be white and no one will 
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ever now she’s |ot colored blood in her, which is 

sounds just like you, darling," Gay said softly. 
“Like ine? What do you meanr 
“I mean that you’re trying to do the same thing 
with Cynthia Van Allen that Norman’s b^g to do 
for Maribeth-you re trying to save her from bemg 
what she is and turn her into somethmg she isnt. 
You see her as a lost, lonely kid with too much of 
everything, and she isn’t, Ross. She s a—a httle bitch 
who’ll destroy you before she s through. ^ 

“Let’s leave Cynthia out of this. Anyway, he 
ended the recital abruptly, “I had a long talk wito 
Maribeth’s mother, who is as unhappy about the 
mess as I am. As she said, it just means one rnore 
kid brought into the world who won t know which 
side of the street to walk on-shunned by whites be¬ 
cause he’s black, and by blacks because hes wfcte. 
But she won’t even consider an abortion—considers 
it murder. She’s perfectly willing to have Mwibeth 
go away somewhere and have the baby and have it 
adopted, but Norman wont hear of that and, oddly 
enough, Alice is on his side. 

“Alice—your wife, Alice—wants Norman to marry 

this girl?” , , 

He nodded. “Probably just to punish me a httle 
more than I’ve already been punished. Of course, 
wearily, “she blames me for the whole thing. Says 
if I’d been home being a father to Norman instead of 
out chasing-she didn’t use that phrase, of course- 
none of ^his would have happened. That s where you 
come in." 

“Tell me more.” He missed the dryness of the tone 
she used, the cynical twist of her shaking mouth as 
she fought back the tears, as she thought what a 
selfish bastard he was. She would probably lose her 
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job, now Aat she had quarreled with Howie, as she 
unders W the set-up. She had no money saved, she 
was madly m love with Ross stUl, and he knew it, and 
he sat there worrying about that little bitch of a 
Cynthia, and about Alice, and about Norman, and 
Gay WM just supposed to sit there and be a sympa- 
thebe listener to his boubles. ^ 

He hoped she soon learned that she would be 
more than a listener. 

She was to his accomph'ce in obtaining a reason¬ 
ably pmnless freedom which would enable him to 
marry Cynthia Van Allen. 

“I’m probably out cold as it is,” he was saying, “as 
far as pohbcs are concerned. They’re holding a big 
m^bng tomorrow night to decide whether I’m to 
^ asked to ^draw-and just when I had it made. 
Gay, I really did! Of course,” thoughtfully, “for as 
long as the Van Allen money is behind me I still 
® “P ^dton and the 

gof hLtifZ^-' 

l^d the mess that you’ve got yourself into-” 

. I?t ^ one ace in the hole- 

Lfi to write off our 

S W ^ Shi I love won’t 

let her old inan back down on his promise.” 

A vision of Cynthia’s thin, arrogant little face came 
to Gay, and a memory of Cynthia’s careless voice her 
^eless. golden laughter. Gay could not. sSow 
believe that, for all Ross’ attractiveness and ability to 
give pfeasure to a woman, the social, ho^ MiS 

V^en would go to bat for him in his trouble, 
thing now is-Ahce is coming to see you.” 

Me? said Gay, incredulous. "Why on earth would 
Alice want to see me?” 

“To ask your help in getting a New York State 
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divorce. She wants you to give her a depositicm about 
—US The thm-lipped mauth which she had kissea 
so inany times smiled just a Uttle bit, but the eyes 
above the mouth snuled not at aU. “It’s your chance 
to get even with me, baby-if that’s what you want- 
although I don't think it is. I can’t imagine you want¬ 
ing anything as cheap as revenge. ,, , - . 

She thought, “Why not? Why shouldnt I giw 
back a little of the sufEering you’ve handed outr 
Strange to think she and Alice should be drawn 
together, as she and Tess Martin had always 
drawn together, in ihe sisterhood of women held 
li^tly by the men they loved. Their mutual love for 
Ro^, which had once made Gay and Alice mortal 
enemies, now gave them a common bond. Now, 
gether, they could hurt him. And why not? As the 
menus were once more presented, against her bettCT 
judgment, she said, “I’ll have mother martini. I need 
one after that announcement.” 

“You’ve had enough martinis.* 

“Don’t tell me what to do.” «i j » 

“Okay. Another martini for the—” pause—“lady- 
Tbis time, he was not matching drinks with her. 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Baxter. Another martini coming ri^t 

j* 

He gave the rest of their order without bothering 
to consult her, knowing as well what she wante^t 
lunch as he knew what she wanted in bed. The 
waiter’s red-jacketed back departed. Ross relaxed 
against the leather-upholstered banquette, lit two 
cigarettes, passed one to her as her third drink ar- 
rived. 

“God knows,” he pleaded, "if youd been the one 
to end it, I wouldn’t have wanted to take revenge 

on you.” f j 

“But I wasn’t the one to end it, was Ir^ The third 
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drink was having its effect. Her tone was sharpening. 
Musta t Must play this last act and play it well and 
decide later what to do when and if Alice came to 
see her. But-who cared? Did he appreciate her? Of 
course not, she thought, engulfed, now, in a tidal 
^ l^d he appreciate the fact that 

f ® M greedily and hungrily on 

her ^y for no reason other than the fact that 
Howies newspaper chain could give Ross Baxter an 
rapr^ent^ ^ount of favorable news and edi- 
appreciate one lousy little thing 
she ^d ever done for him? Did he recall a single one 

while he was busy, now, with Cynthia Van Allen? Of 

course not. ^car kji 

Ross watched Gay's face thought- 
nW. He codd follow her thoughts and they fright¬ 
ened A won^ who drank as Gay did was 
djmamite. She could really louse a man up, 

f? *^®oght. Love and money. Those were 
Ae two things t^t fouled up a man's life. If you had 

t^m you were hooked and without them you were 
hooked even more solidly. 

Gay was the kind of woman who if she were 
^owung would wave off rescuers in a rowboat and 
decide to wait for a yacht to pick her up.TS™ 

woman-but not safe to be lllied 

^e waiter brought Aeir steaks. 

Gay. He spoke abrupUy. “Let's not lose track of 
rae anoAer enAely. I mean-I think it’s better for 
I»A of us if we don’t see each oAer for a while but 

h\xn„;:0 

Ross, order me anoAer martini,” 
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«I most certainly will not. YVliat you need is 
food and some black coffee. You have an office to 
Sack to-and so have I. WeU ” he said, cutting into 
his steak, “what have you decidedr 

“About what?” . . t T,iir 

“About Alice, of course, you going to help her 

sen me out-or aren’t you?” 

“I don’t know, Ross. I m neither more nor less ^an 
hmnan, you know. Besides, I think Cynthia Van 
AUen is aU wrong for you.” 

“That’s none of your busmess. 

“You really do love her, don t you? The bitch. The 
filthy-rich, stinking little bitch. I hope the nerf tune 
she takes one of her horses over a fence, she breaks 

her neck.” 

“Thanks.” ,, , , 

“Ross—please don’t talfc^to me like that—please 

don't look at me like that.” 

He glanced up, face and eyes expressionless. How 
do you want me to talk to you? How do you want me 

to look at you?” , „ i v 

“The way you used to,” she said. But when she 

tried to slip a hand into his, he drew his away. ^ 

“I should have known I was wasting my time,^ he 
said. “Finish your lunch and let’s get out of here. 

On the twelfth floor of the Atlas Building, Chariie 
Tihnan, eating a thick, hot pastrami sandwich at his 
desk, washing it down with black coffee, was saying 
to Sidney Lowther, “Let’s get Gay Ledyard out of 
here as soon as we get a replacement. I just got 
another financial report-and she has stopped bemg 
an asset.^ 

“Financial report?” ^ 

“From some independent investors. 

Howie Warrington, Sidney guessed, had stopped 
being on Gay s team. Sadly, he wondered why. 



FOURTEEN 

b™.™'*’ "* •“ now-rra 

doorway of his office, tiny hands 
^ her, Mr. Baxter. You’ve just got to. She’s 
2ph, my God. Not again.” 

beei fo^’Tes^c ?S She’s 

fcUhne h^“?™L about 

g ner. I mean, it s bad enough gettine fired anv 

^e, but just before Christmas and all, and knowine 

that you-weU-Aat you had something to do with 

iZ - kf “d dropped Iway Ltom 

Ross blue-eyed gaze. She didn’t w^t to be W be 

fore Christmas either Her Knv k.; Jj “ 

frfwn rer«,« r. tier boy fnend was coming in 

Irom Gemany on leave, and just in case he looked 

ment plm to dazde him with, hopioe he'd ask her to 
mm^htm before he went ovraeL agS. 

1 bad nothing whatsoever to do with Miss I ed- 

JSd’s ‘"’dly. “I’m Miss Led- 

^ri^^^H and attorney not her employer. ^1 
^ "ght Hg gjgjjgd „p^t her on.” 

He talked quickly into the phone. “Gay I can’t 
^sibly leave my office now, id I have ^ trato^o 
make. You know that-you know what the situaUon 

140 
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is at home.” He said, on a sudden inspiration, "Why 
don’t you call Howie?” 

She said, “I can’t. To hell with your situation at 
home. I’m sick of listening to your troubles—time you 
listened to min e. Ross, I’m so frightened—it isn’t just 
losing the job—it’s everything—please come over and 
have a dri^ with me, at least,” 

“I told you, I can’t do it.” 

“Then I’ll come over there... Nol I won’t get in a 
cab and go home and wait to hear from you .. . No, 
no, no! I’ve got to see you . ..” 

“Stupid, drunken witch,” Ross muttered, hanging 
up the phone. 

Cassie said, tears in her eyes, “I remember when 
you couldn’t wait to see her.” 

“That was a long time ago,” said Ross. He spun the 
dial of his phone and said to someone else, “Hi. I 
have a drunken friend on my hands who’s just been 
fired from her job and insists I buy her a drink to 
console her—that’s right—I knew you’d understand. 
At seven. "Bye, honey—” 

“’Bye, honey,” Cassie mimicked his words as he 
walked out of the oflBce. “That little pig.” 

Elaine, who worked beside her, said, "You’re just 
sore because you didn’t make the grade with him. 
Are you going to tell your boy friend about it when 
he gets home?" 

“I guess I’ll have to if he asks me to marry him,” 
Cassie said forlornly. “Ross doesn’t know it, but he 
was the first—I guess a husband would find out I’m 
not a virgin.” 

“It’s a shame.” 

“Isn’t it? But just the same, Td better tell him.” 

She was waiting for him in the bar. 

“Ross, I’m sorry. But I had to see you.” 
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THow many drinks have you had today?” 

“Who knows? Who cares?” She picked up the 
cocktail muddler and made little patterns with it in 
the spilled liquid on the bar. “The day started ofiE 
badly, Ross. I had an idea that today was going to be 
D-day at the ofiBce—I had a dream last ni^t—a hor¬ 
rible dream—” 

“Pretty soon you’ll be consulting fortune teUers.” 

“I knew when I woke up,” she went on as though 
he hadn’t spoken, “that today was the day Atlas was 
going to lower the boom on me. I have two hundred 
dollars in the bank, Ross. That’s all. I’m scared.” 

"Why not tell Howie that?” 

She laughed. *You’d be surprised. Or maybe you 
already know.” 

“Tm sorry. Gay. I wish there were something I 
could do for you.” 

She lifted her eyes. They looked bruised and 
defeated for the first time in the two years he had 
known her. She had reached the end of her physical 
and spiritual endurance, and he wished he could 
have borne to take her into his arms and comfort her. 

To his horror, as though she read his thoughts, 
he heard her say, “Ross, I know you’re crazy about 
this Van Allen girl, but you always used to tell me 
I was great in bed—will you—just for tonight, darling 
—will you please come home with me—just for 
tonight.” 

He stared at her. “You can’t be serious?” 

“Why not? Am I so repulsive to you all of a 
sudden?” The bartender moved to the far end of 
the bar to be spared the embarrassment of listening. 
Gay’s hand covered Ross’. “Don’t you remember 
those times at all, Ross? Don’t you remember them 
and wish for them back?” 

Im afraid I’m not very good at remembering. 
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Gay ” He glanced at his watch. “I don’t know about 
you, but I’m leaving in about five minutes. Can I 
drop you somewhere?” 

“Yes,” she said vsdth the stubbornness of a cat or 
a drunk. “At my apartment.” 

He looked at her with something dose to hatred 
in his eyes. She was doing the unforgivable-yet, 
he had to remember because of that pending divorce, 
that Gay could help or hurt him in the days to 
come. He had to remember that Gay needed her 
liquid crutch, just as he now seemed to need the 
emotional crutch which Cynthia offered. Only with 
Cynthia could he believe that he was still a young 
that all of his tomorrows were not yesterdays. 

“Gay, I can’t possibly take you home. Why in 
hell do you have to do these things-why do you 
have to destroy everything?” 

“You destroyed me, danrn you. Yes, you did. For 
two whole years you let me think you loved me and 
then you walked out on me, left me flat. You let 
me get fired from my job. What a bastard you are, 
Ross Baxter.” 

“All right, so I’m a bastard. I never said I wasn’t 
Now finish your drink and let me put you in a cab." 

He signaled for a check. Above her protests, he 
paid it, took her by the elbow and guided her into 
the cold, gusty street. He hailed a passing taxi and 
started to put her into it but she refused to relinquish 
her grip on his arm. “No, you come too. You’re not 
going to put me in a cab and send me home as 
Slough I were a two^ollar whore.” 

“That’s certainly what you’re acting like and 
sounding like,” Ross said. He got in beside her and 
gave the driver her address. 'S^en she reached for 
his hand, he jerked it away. “This is strictly a dry 
run—none of that." 
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Gay retired to one comer of the cab, her eyes 
closed, exhaustion pulling at her, tears spilling silent¬ 
ly down her cheela. Why coul<^’t she have let i'iTw 
alone? But she just couldn’t believe he was abandon¬ 
ing her to her fate-that, of all they had had, known, 
shared together, there could be absolutely nothing 
left. 

The cab pulled up beneath the awning. The door¬ 
man greeted her with his ritualistic, “Good evening, 
Mrs. Ledyard,” and a comment about the weather. 
Before she quite knew what had happened, the cab 
door had slammed shut, Ross still inside. 

“Ross— she cned out, but the cab had moved 
away, its taillight v anishing in the tra£Bc. 

“There’s somebody waiting to see you, Mrs. Led¬ 
yard,” the doorman told her, steadying her with a 
hand firmly on her elbow, “I believe she said the 
name was Baxter—Mrs. Baxter.” 

Alice Baxter, surviving her ruined world, was 
knowing hate for the first time in her life-hatred 
of the women whose bodies had touched Ross’ body, 
who had knowm him intimately, who knew about 
the large mole that grew on his back right in the 
place he liked best to have massaged. They knew 
his vanity about the thick, dark hair he was always 
b^hing and combing. They had watched him loosen 
his tie and unbutton his shirt, had comforted him 
when he was tired, fed him when he was hungry, 
loved him when he was lonely. 

For years she had lied to herself about Ross’s extra¬ 
curricular love life, turning a deaf ear to gossip. She 
had pretended to believe him even when all the 
evidence was against him. She still had persuaded 
herself that she was the one woman in his life, even 
when ^ desire ebbed from her and she could not 
meet his demands. There was always a messiness to 
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physical love and a chance of maybe getting pregnant 
again. She bad almost died of eclampsia when 
Norman was bom. The doctor and her mother both 
had warned her against the dangers of another 
pregnancy. 

“Of course,” her mother had said, “men are ani¬ 
mals—all men—who think of no thin g but satisfying 
their own carnal desires. If Ross is a good husband 
in every other department, why, dear, you’ll just 
have to put up with it, as I had to put up with your 
father until, Gkxi help me, almost the day of his 
death. But I would just close my eyes and remind 
myself that this was part of my \^ely duty and get 
through it somehow. As a man gets older be wants 
less of it, thank heavens, but it’s still a terrible cross 
for a woman to bear." 

True, Alice had recognized her mother’s view¬ 
point as old-fashioned. She not only disliked marital 
relations— she felt guilty about disliking them. And 
yet, curiously enough, tiie only times she felt close 
to her husband were the moments when she held 
him in her arms. She enjoyed the caress of his anns, 
even while she loathed the act of ultimate intimacy, 
which seemed to her a loss of identity and self, 
turning them into male and female units instead of 
Ross and Alice. 

He had turned to other women, and she had 
pretended not to know it, wanting to keep the parts 
of marriage she liked. The home, the companion¬ 
ship, the friends, the name—Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
Baxter, She had seen her friend, Eloise Ihompson, 
divorced and sitting alone with two young children 
night after night, never being asked to parties, be¬ 
cause in suburbia, an extra woman is just too much 
of a liability and a problem. 

She had worked at marriage. She had gone on 
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diets. She had always been on Ross’s side, during 
the battles of his career. She had given dozens of 
dinner parties and barbecues and sandwich-and- 
cocktail parties during the yeare, opening her home 
to people she often disliked, because they were useful 
to him. 

She had bragged to her friends that Ross had a 
wonderful disposition—not adding, when he’s home, 
that is. 

Then that awful business with Norman—her boy, 
her baby—had brought the whole ugly mess into 
the open. Norman had finally opened her eyes, when 
he said to his father in wild fury, “Who are you to 
act so holy and sanctimonious and all, when all the 
kids at school know you've been carrying on an 
affair with Cynthia Van Allen?” 

For a minute, Alice had thought Ross would hit 
the boy, but the minute passed. Ross brought his 
temper back under control. 

Alice had said, “Ross—that’s not true?” 

The glances of father and son had clung for a 
minute before Ross said slowly, ‘Yes, Alice, it’s true. 
It’s true, and I was going to come to you, to tell 
you, and to ask for a divorce after the next election. 
But I guess you might as well know it now. Tm in 
love. I’m in love as I didn’t know I could love and I— 
I want a divorce. I want to marry the girl.” 

“But Ross—she’s only a chlldl She’s not much 
- older than your own son!” 

“She’s old enough to have been married and di¬ 
vorced," Ross had reminded his wife. “She's old 
enough to know what she’s doing.” 

“And does this girl—is Cynthia in love with you?” 

“I think so. I won’t really know, of course, until 
Fm free to go to her—to ask her to marry me.” 

“Ross, how can you be such a fool? To wreck every- 
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tiling you've worked so hard to build up, for some¬ 
thing that—that couldn’t be more than a physical 
attraction,” she had said, mouthing the words with 
the loathing she felt for such self-indulgence. “No 
wonder your son despises you. No wonder Norman 
did the thing he did. How could he be proud of him¬ 
self when he's so ashamed of his father!" 

“Don’t try to shove the blame on me! You were the 
one who kept Norman away from me, who came be¬ 
tween us every time, who turned him against me. 
\^y, you’ve hinted to him that I’ve run around with 
other women for as long as I can remember.” 

“That’s not so. Why, I haven’t even thought that 
myself, much less put it in Norman’s thoughts." 

But in her heart, she knew she had suspected all 
along. As Norman had grown older, as he had become 
a man, there was something tender and friendly in 
her relationship with the boy that was missing from 
her relationship with Ross. Once, when she consulted 
a woman psychiatrist about her sexual problems with 
Ross, the doctor had said, “You’re trying to make a 
lover of your son, Mrs. Baxter. No, dont look so 
shocked. Thousand of mothers do ihe same thing, 
especially women who have a strong aversion to sex 
or who are married to brutal husbands. They turn to 
the son for a heterosexual relationship, so to say, and 
it can have severely damaging effects on the boy. As 
he grows older, he, too, hate heterosexual rela¬ 
tions because he imagine himself having sexual 
relations with his mother.” 

But a colored girl named Maribeth Porter—a girl 
who was as uncomplicated and as beautiful as any¬ 
one Alice had ever seen—had taken care of that 
problem. Now, just turned eighteen, Norman was 
determined to marry the girl and Alice, touched by 
the boy’s idealism, seeing another way to inflict new 
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hurt on Ross for the hurt he had infiicted on her, had 
moved from Ross’s side in the ugly row to Norman's. 
They would go away somewhere, the three of them. 
Maribeth was almost Caucasian in appearance. Else' 
where, no one need ever know about her Negro 
blood. She and Norman would have a fresh start and 
so would Alice. Let Ross have his women, let him 
have his divorce—she would have her son and her 
grandchild. 

“But for just once in your life, Ross,” she had told 
him quietly and calmly at breakfast Ae next morn¬ 
ing, “you’re going to pay for something. This is one 
thing you aren’t going to get for free as you’ve been 
able to get those—those women you’ve slept with. I’m 
not slipping off to Alabama or Mexico or even Reno. 
I’m suing for divorce right here in New York State 
so that your son and your lawyer friends and your 
political friends can Imow exactly the kind of ma-n 
you are.” 

“And just how do you intend getting the evidence 
for a New York State divorce?” 

‘Trom Gay Ledyard, of course. I know how she 
must hate you, too. If necessary. I’ll pay for what I 
want.” 

“Gay’s not that sort of person," Ross had returned 
calmly. “But go ahead and ask her. Besides, I never 
had an affair with Gay Ledyard. You always did 
guess the wrong women,” 

But she had guessed the right woman this time. 
Sitting on the narrow white leadier bench in the elab¬ 
orate foyer of Gay’s apartment house, she watched 
Gay stagger out of a taxi, assisted partly by the 
man still in the taxi and partly by the doorman. 
The man in the taxi was Ross. The taxi drove away, 
leaving two of Ross’ women behind. 

Alice had never before seen Gay looking old and 
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tired, lipstick half bitten ofiE by nervous chewing, 
blue mascara smeared. Gay looked like a woman in 
shock. She sounded that way, too, acknowledging 
her visitor vaguely. 

“Oh, Alice. It's you. Ross said you might be com¬ 
ing to see me.” She drew a hand across her eyes, 
straightened herself with an effort toward sobriety. 
“Come up, won’t you? The apartment is probably 
a mess. I forgot to leave the key for the maid, and 
I’m away all day.” 

“I won’t stay but a minute,” Alice said. “Tm meet¬ 
ing Norman for dinner.” 

Gay said, “How nice," as though they were two 
good friend, getting together for a chat. But the 
min ute she entered the apartment, Cay knew she 
was going to be iU, not so much from liquor as from 
the emotional blows she had sustained. 

“Excuse me,” she said hastily to Alice and fled 
toward the bathroom. 

Alice seated herself on a loveseat, drawing off 
brown Idd gloves. Looking about her, she thought 
with new hiirt, “This is where Ross came day after 
day and night after night. These are the chairs on 
which he sat, beyond that door is the bed where they 
made love. Oh, Ross, Ross, how could you? Why 
couldn’t I have been enough for you?” 

But Gay had not been enou^, either, because Ross 
was ambitious. Throng all the years Alice bad 
known him, Ross Baxter had kept his eye on the main 
chance, and Cynthia Van Allen was certainly the 
main chance now. But why did Cynthia want Ross? 
Well, considered Alice, letting her gaze wander about 
the welter of the untidy apartment, for many reas¬ 
ons, probably. 

Cynthia had been a forlorn castoff child whose 
father never had time for her, whose mother had 
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run off with a riding master or a chauffeur or some’ 
thing when Cynthia was still a baby. And Ross could 
be very tender when he wanted to be tender. He 
was a sort of glorified father image to the girl, prob¬ 
ably. The broad shoulder to cry on, the older man to 
give advice and comfort. 

Too bad he had not managed to give advice and 
comfort to Gay Ledyard, who certainly looked as 
though she could use both. The repeated flushings 
of the john told Ah'ce that Gay was being very ill 
indeed, and trying to cover up the sounds by flush¬ 
ing the John and running the water in the tub. 

Alice opened a window to let in fresh air. The 
living room was stale with combined odors of smoke 
and leftover scotch. There were four or five over¬ 
flowing ashtrays on the mirror-topped cocktail 
table; several empty glasses with an inch or two of 
watered scotch in their bottoms. There were t^ee 
books, all opened, all face down, as though their 
owner, wearying of one story, had burned to another 
and yet another. There was a dried and half-eaten 
sandwich on a plate on one of the end tables. “Still 
life,” thought Alice. And what a sad and lonely story 
the details told. 

As she waited for the woman to come out of the 
bathroom, she felt hatred flowing out of her. Not 
making a decision about it, doing what was natural 
to Alice, she tidied the room until it was pretty 
again. She had come here to ask Gay’s help merely 
as an act of vengeance and mutual revenge on Ross, 
but now she saw the situation differently. She would 
ask Gay to help her, but in return, she would help 
Gay. Someone ought to help Gay—and Alice felt 
partly responsible for what Ross had done to the 
other woman. 

Gay emerged from the bathroom, teeth brushed, 
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mske-up freshened, hnir combed, miraculously re¬ 
stored to something resembling sobriety. ^ 

“Tm sorry you saw me in such a state,” she said, 
dropping beside Alice and lighting a cigarette. “But 
this has been quite a day. I got fired from my job, 
for one thing—” 

“And Ross told you about Cynthia Van Allen and 
his plans for marrying her, for another.” 

“How did you know?” 

“Oh,” said Alice quietly, “Tve known Ross a long 
time—I know him pretty well. He’s a great boy for 
playing all ends against the middle. I knew he’d 
use the last of the—the feeling you probably have 
for him to ask you to help him-to ask you to lie for 
him—because you and Ross were—lovers—weren’t 
you?” 

The single lamp that Gay kept burning all night 
because, like a little girl, she was afraid of the dark, 
was the only light in the room. The lamp glowed 
beside the long, dark-brown sofa where she and 
Ross spent so many hours of talk and of love. 
She could almost see him now, head resting against 
the cushion, smoking a cigarette while she lay 
against him and heard the pounding of his heart. 

Then the magic was gone and the couch was 
empty again. 

•^es,” Gay said slowly, “we were lovers. We were 
lovers for two years—two years when I hated you 
because you were his wife and because no matter 
how much he might love me, you were the one he 
went home to every night.” 

“Or almost every night,” corrected Alice softly. 

“Or almost every night. But we really never spent 
many ni^ts together, Alice. Ross had a—thing about 
that—about bis son maybe wondering where he was 
and all. He always used to say that ever since some 
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girl died, whom he was wildly in love with in Italy 
during the war, his son was he lived for.” 

“He didn’t,” Alice said, “live for Norman very well. 
Ross must have known that the fathers of Norman’s 
friends would—say things. Men gossip more than 
women. But that’s neither here nor there.” 

“No, it’s neither here nor there, and neither one 
of us has him.” 

“All we have, you and I, is what help we can give 
each other.” Alice had her glasses off now, and she 
held them in her lap, toying with them, bending the 
frames this way and Aat, folding and tmfolding 
the earpieces. “I want you to help me get a New 
York State divorce. Gay. I want to see Ross Baxter 
pay for something, just once. For years and years, 
he’s been letting other people pay the bill for jiiin 
Now I want him to be Ae one who pa>^.” 

“I know how you feel,” Gay admitted, rising and 
walking restlessly about the beige-carpeted room, 
hands shoved into the pockets of her white wool 
dress. “I know how you feel, and believe me, I feel 
the same way. There’s nothing I’d like better fhan 
to—to hurt him as he’s hurt me. But the trouble is, we 
wouldn’t be destroying Ross, Alice—he'd go on. Ross 
will always go on. We’d just be destroying Norman, 
the way I destroyed Joan when I tried to destroy 
Robert.” 

“Joan—she was your dau^ter?” 

“Yes. I don’t laJk about her very often. Lots of 
people don’t even know she ever existed and, in a 
way, she didn’t. Or maybe she didn’t really have a 
mother. I don’t know. I just know that I was like 
Ross—I wanted to have everything. Love, money, 
success. I couldn’t wait for life, ever—I had to run 
ahead out of the common herd, to meet life head-on. 
My first marriage—I was barely seventeen when I 
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married Robert, too young to be a mother. Too young, 
at first, to imderstand why the marriage was a bad 
one, even though Robert was kind and good. And 
fin^y I threw my marriage away for a worthless man 
who could give me the one tHng Robert lacked— 
sheer animal maleness. 

“Robert was far from poor. But even from the 
start, his money wasn’t enough—I wanted to earn 
my own. And I no sooner sold one story than I was 
spending the check for the next story, which wasn’t 
even written yet. And all the while I was doing that, 
Joan was growing up alone, isolated from me and 
from Robert because Robert was too much in love 
with me for his own good. Then, when I divorced 
him to marry Allen, Joan said she wanted to stay 
with her father, and 1 was furious. I was determined 
to destroy him, and I did. I knew that the fact that 
I had taken a lover while we were still married had 
told him he was a failure in that department. But 
I didn’t let it go at that. 

“Robert was living in Washington after we sep¬ 
arated, and one weekend, when I visited him, I saw 
him with this man, Ken Jones—a great big, burly, 
football player of a man. Something about the way 
Robert put an arm across the man’s shoulders told 
me what had happened to my husband, and I saw 
to it that Joan found out. I saw to it that she took 
a surprise visit to her father, in Washingloia, and 
when she walked in, she found them tos^iher—but 
it didn’t destroy Robert, it destroyed Jd^.^ Ijt killed 
her, in fact. 

“Because after that, she sort of did what Nbrman 
is doing with this girl—this Maribeth Porter—she’d 
find lame-duck kinds of men—queers, or drunks or 
kids who were always getting kicked out of college, 
and give her body to them trying to save them, and 
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finally I guess she just couldn’t stand the—die horror 
of it any longer. She went to her room at school one 
night and swallowed a hundred aspirins and the 
headmistress said that ever so many girls had tried 
to commit suicide by swallowing aspirin but Joan 
was the only one who succeeded. She said it as 
though the fact surprised her, as though Joan had 
no right to succeed where others had failed. But 
she always had succeeded—she was so bright—ready 
for college at fourteen—and so pretty—and so—oh, 
God, Alice—it was all so wasted. Her life, my life, 
Robert’s life—and I ask myself why, and I still 
don’t know, except that, somehow, we were all so 
dishonest with ourselves. 

“That’s the thing that gets us in the end. We can 
cheat others and get away with it for a while, for 
quite a long while, in fact, but when we start to 
cheat ourselves, to believe the lies, that’s when we’re 
licked. That’s what Ross is doing, of course. Telling 
hims elf that he has a right to this beautiful, nine- 
teen-year-old girl, a right not to live his life, but 
to re-live it. I tried that, too, but, unfortunately, it 
didn’t work. We don’t get a second chance, any of 
us." 

There was a sOence between them for a minute. 
Alice said finally, “I think I know why Ross loved 
you." 

“Ross never really loved me. Maybe you were the 
one he really loved. Maybe neither of us. You were 
his suburban wife and I was his New York wife, and 
he divided his life between us at his convenience. 
1 guess I had no right to him. But New York is a 
jungle, Alice, and when you find yourself getting 
older, slowing dowm, you get scared, and you think 
anything goes. You think if you can make a man 
happy in bed, you’ve got him. Oddly, though, that 
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isn’t so. Tm just beginning to realize how many 
needs a man has besides sex. Someone once said 
that sex is ten per cent of a happy marriage and 
ninety per cent of an unhappy one. Maybe that’s it. 
I just know that a man like Ross—like Howie—doesn’t 
want a woman like me. There are too many hours 
spent out of bed, fortunately or unfortunately. Too 
many hours for them to think of where I’ve been, 
and what I’ve done there.” 

"You’d make some man a wonderful wife,” Alice 
■Said loyally. “You have so much understand^g. But 
men are such thankless creahires—they’d rather 
many a selfish little blonde—” 

“That’s for sure,” Gay said on a small smile. “But 
as to ^t New York State divorce-please don’t. 
Don’t make Ross hate you—and don’t hurt your son 
any more than you have to. Believe me, he’s been 
hurt enough.” 

“Thank you. Gay. Thank you for seeing me and 
talking to me like this.” 

“Not at all,” said Gay, as thou^ she were merely 
acknowledging the casual thanks of a salesperson. 
She felt desperately tired and wanted to be alone, 
so she could think and decide what to do next. 

“I’m going to tell Norman about this meeting. 
Gay—and about how wonderful you’ve been. I just 
—want him to know.” 

“Thank you, Alice.” 

Alice left for her dinner date with her son, and 
the apartment was given over once more to its lone¬ 
liness. Gay put a hand to her violently aching head, 
thought, “Oh, God, what am I going to do?” 

Si^ey. Sidney Lowther was still left. Maybe he 
coiJd lend her a few hundred dollars. He knew 
everyone in the publishing business. Maybe be could 
give her a lead to a new job. 



FIFTEEN 


She crossed the room, picked up the phone, dialed 
the familiar office numb^. 

It was late, almost six. Perhaps he had left for the 
day. But his easy, relaxed voice said, “Hi, Gay. Say, 
Fm sorry about today—about your getting canned 
and all. But hell, you’ll bounce back. With your 
talent, you wont have any trouble getting another 
job.” 

“I know that. To hell with the job. Besides, I still 
have Howie “on my string—” let him not think her 
desperate, facing ruin. “But Fm sitting here all by 
myself and toni^t is no night to sit alone and brood. 
I thou^t maybe you’d come up to dinner and I’d 
fix you a nice big steak.” 

“Gosh, Gay, Fd like to, but I told Ross Baxter Fd 
catch up wiUi him later on and go over some publi* 
city plans of his.” 

“Ross isn’t interested in publicity plans tonight. 
Tonight he’s interested in Cynthia Van Allen,” 

“Hell, I don’t blame him. What a pie« that girl 
must be. Ross always was a lucky guy where d^es 
are concerned.” 

Gay, feeling the heaviness of the day^s drinking, 
the terror at being fired from her job, the other terror 
of knowing that Howie, like Ross, had walked out 
on her, said. “To hell with Ross Baxter, and to hell 
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with Miss Cynthia Van Allen, and to hell with every¬ 
thing. I feel like having a wonderful dinner and 
later, a nice man in my Does that interest you?” 

Even as she said the words, part of her was being 
shocked by them. But the panic was too deep now; 
the destructive impulses were in control. 

She heard the little pause at the other end of the 
line and wondered whether Sidney was talking to 
someone. His voice came back on the line. “We^ 
okay, but it’ll have to be an early evening. My kid’s 
home from school for the weekend and I’ve got to 
make a train for Rhinebeck by ten.” 

“That’s all ri^t with me. I want to get to bed 
early anyway. I’ve got a big day tomorrow—half a 
dozen publi^ers and editors to see.” 

“I*m glad you’re on the ball, kid. That s it. Don t let 
them get you down. Okay,” he said again, sounding 
slightly more cheerful now that he thought nothing 
was going to be asked of him, “I’U be at your place 
in about half an hour.” 

That would just allow her time to shower and 
change, to set the table with all the lovely silver that 
once she had set for Ross, later for Howie. For a bare 
instant she let self-pity take over. She tiiought, “Now 
I've really become what Howie called me—a whore 
... a mercenary tramp ...” Some courage came back, 
to sustain her. Who but Sidney would have to know? 
Maybe Sidney would come up with an idea for a 
one-shot magazine for some publisher. Or he would 
go to the bmk and raise some money for her, and 
thin gs would not be so frightening—for a while, at 
least. 

It was easier to push back the panic after she had 
changed into a green wool dress with a cowl neckline 
and a wide green belt, and had selected matching 
shoes. People always felt better, she reminded herself 
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as she had so often reminded Joan, when they looked 
better. Lip make-up, eye m^e-up, light the oven, 
put out the ice, fix die salad. Thank heavens she had 
pweries at home bought some weeks ago and kept 
in the freezer compartment. She had planned the 
food for a little dinner for Howie. Her affair with 
Howie was finished. But she was not finished. She 
could not be finished. She must not be finished. 

She and Sidney would have a martini each, and 
she would lay her cards on the table. First, of course 
she would sit in his lap, as he liked to have her do[ 
^d she would let him know that she cared about 
him—cared about him as a nice, kindly, attractive 
mM--and then she would say, “Sidney, I need you 
to help me—” 

In her fantasy, she heard him saying, "Of course, 
Gay. rd do anything for you, you know that-” 
Except that he did not say that. What he said 
speaking slowly and cautiously, was, “Gosh, Gay Td 
like to help-but what can I do?” 

By then, most of the evening had got out of con- 
ttol MjTvay. She was much too frightened, and 
should have known she was. She had consumed far 
too many martinis and was much too demanding 
amorously. She knew all those things, collectively and 
sepmately, and was aware of herself doing them and 
tried to correct them by becoming unpleasant ’ 

She ^ked Sidney why he had run an article about 
Gib Halters effeminate good looks with attendant 
unsupported innuendos. 


I saw *e proofs on it Just before I left the office, 
and I tM Its a stinking thing to do, Sidney. After 
r:’ was badly presented by his agent, but he’s 

tried to hve it down. Why not let him aloner 

‘Because tf we don’t run the story. Gay, somebody 
else will, and Charlie Tilman’s eating my too. 
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you know. And heU, with two mortgages, three wives, 
and five kids, I can't afford to lose my job." 

“You'll lose it anyway,” Gay said, muddling hCT 
martini with her finger and wondering why in God’s 
name she was antagonizing the last person who could 
help her. “The minute Charlie Tilman knows you’re 
scared, he’ll let you have it, same as he let me have 
it. Good old Charlie Tilman, tracer of lost persons. 
Lost somewhere between yesterday and tomorrow. 
That’s where we’re lost, Sidneykins. Lost somewhere 
between yesterday and tomorrow.” 

“You’re getting drunk. Gay. Let me put the steak 
on and get some food into you.” 

“I don’t want food. I want love. Let’s go to bed- 
right now. That’s the way it used to be with Ross. 
We’d be having a drink or having lunch or maybe 
dancing and suddenly he’d say, ‘Let’s get the hell out 
of here and go to bed. ” 

“Well, you’re talking to the wrong man, honey. 
Ross is forty. I’m damn’ near fifty. Besides, you’ve 
had too much to drink. What you need is some din¬ 
ner.” 

“Don’t tell me what I need. I hate men who try to 
tell me what to do or what I need. Let’s go inside and 
take OUT clothes off and make love and then have 
dinner.” 

Why did she so need reassurance, that she debased 
herself. It was partly the liquor, of course, but it was 
also that need to be a woman. Except that she failed 
at being a woman. 

Sidney’s hands, that had reached so eagerly and 
impatiently for her just a few months ago, tonight 
turned reluctant and wooden. 

She said, “Hurry,” undoing the buttons of his shirt 
and laughing at his embarrassment. 
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She added, reaching for him, “What I want is 
that-" 

The minute they were in bed together she knew 
it would be no good and that made her even more 
frightened, and more frenzied, so that she tried tricks 
she knew, fondling and kissing him and talked to 
him. 

At ^t he said, desperately, *Tm sorry. Gay, it’s no 
use. Tve got a lot on my mind with all hell letting 
loose at the o£Sce. Besides, I didn’t expect to come 
here today and I am married, you know." 

All n^it, she said, and suddenly her voice was 
very still and very quiet and all the hideous coyness 
and false mirth and false passion went out of her. 
Nothing mattered. Ross, Gib, Howie—she was a fail¬ 
ure as a woman, like all the New York half-wives. 
They could tell her she was wonderful, but something 
about her repulsed them. Maybe she was too eager. 
Maybe she emasculated men. 

That analyst, to whom she kept harking back lately, 
had said that, too. “Envy," he had said. "You only 
want men in order to devour them, to emasculate, as 
the female spider eats her mate after he has serviced 
her,** 

Charming thought. Charming evening. 

Beside her, Sidney said, "Look, Idd, don’t feel bad 
about this-it could happen to any man-and we’d 
both had too much to drink." 

said. 

Well, Ill get up and shower and fix dinner." 

“No," he said, “don’t bother. I'd really better be 
ptting home. Carol raised hell when I told her Td 
be late, and I don’t get much time with my Idd." 

All right.” 

She lay there, eyes closed, as he rose and groped 
for his clothes. She thought, “Hell probably teU Ross. 
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He’ll probably say something like, “She^d ^ 
everything a woman can do to a man, but I coulon t 

get interested—” , , , j t 

He was standing beside the bed now, and she 
sensed his shame and mortification and knew tlwt 
he would hate her for what she had done to She 
had forced him to face himself, to acknowledge toat 
he was less a man than he had always imagined him¬ 
self being, and he would never forgive her for it 
"Well," he said, “good night, Gay. You ought to 
get some sleep-sleep ofif the drinks and then have 

some dinner.” ^ 

“I’ll do that. Good night, Sidney. 

He exited from her lovely apartment, her once- 
lovely life. She thought of all the people who could 
despise her now, and how loneliness and fear and 
liquor had let them despise her, had made almost 
everyone, including Charlie Tilman and Sidney Low- 
ther, her superior. 

She thought of that, lying there alone, and she 
knew that she had had it. Now she was really 
through. 

Ross Baxter sat alone, as so many women had at 
one time or another, hoped, prayed and even predict¬ 
ed that he would sit. He sat alone, just as they had 
done, waiting for a phone to ring and hoping that 
when it rang, he would find the right voice at the 
other end and that the voice would say what he des¬ 
perately wanted to hear. Cynthia had forbidden hta 
to her. “I’ll call you,” she had said, "if I feel like 
it.” And he was going ^ong with her orders, afraid 
that- if he crossed her even in the sU^test, she might 
do something self-destructive and rash. 

“Damn it alll” he had practically shout^ at her, 
hands on her shoulders, shaking her. Cant you get 
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thick little head that this woman was 
sick, that she’d just been fired from her job, that she’s 
alone in the world and I was the only person she had 
to^tum to? What in hell did you expect me to do?” 

“Frai^y, Ross, I don’t care what you do—now or 
ever. I just know that Tm not accustomed to sitting 
at a hotel bar or any place else for that matter, wait- 
ing half an hour for a man~and a married man. at 
that.” ^ 

“I told you Tve asked my wife for a divorce.” 

“Yes, and you said she wants a New York State 
divorce. Ugh. Cynthia made a gesture of distaste. 
How grubby.” 

“That abortionist who was blackmailing you when 
you came to me for help wasn’t exactly top drawer 
you know.” - ’ 

I know. He was accustomed to her cool insolence 
hy now. "That’s why I came to you, dear-I knew 
pu’d be able to handle him. I wouldn’t dream of ask¬ 
ing one of Daddy’s attorneys to do it.” 

“You mean you wouldn’t dream of letting your old 
man know what a grubby—to use your word for it— 
little character his only daughter is.” But he could 
not stay ang^ at her. "Why do we fight like this when 
^ I want is to love yon? Isn’t it enough that Tm 
divorcing my wife for your 

“You re not divorcing her for me—I didn’t ask you 
^®^pfrorce her. I didn’t promise to marry you.” 

“But you will marry me—won’t you?” 

“I don’t know. I’ll think about it. Right now I 
want to go home.” ’ 

“No. Not now. Not before we’ve made love. It’s 
been almost a week.” 

“I know. Fve been busy. The North Shore Horse 
Show starts on Sunday and I’ve been busy schooling 
my horses.” 
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•m bet- , , 

“All ri^t. Then I haven’t been busy schcmling my 
horses. What business is that of yours?” 

Then she had walked out on him—and oddly 
enough, there had been only one place for him to 
go—home. Alice and Norman, who had waited for 
him so often, were out somewhere tonight and he was 
alone. 

He sat in the pine-paneled den with the rain 
splashing the windows and the hi-fi playing and peo¬ 
ple driving by outside, probably thinking what a 
happy, comfortable family must live here. Cynthia. 
He loved the way she danced, the way she walked, 
the way she drove a car, with her fine, shoulder- 
length hfiir streaming behind her on the wind and 
men in other cars giving her a wolf whistle while 
Ross sat beside her, thinking, “This is mine.” 

He had almost given up when the phone rang and 
the voice he was waiting for said, “Ross? Can you 
come up to the house for a few minutes?” 

He was on his way out in seconds. She was still 
his girl and everything was going to be all right, 
after alL 



SIXTEEN 

Thomas Van Allen had long ago decided that it was 
far easier to give his daughter die things she wanted 
than the things she needed, so that all her life Cyn¬ 
thia Van Allen had been Imown, to friend and foe 
alike, as a spoiled brat. Camp counselors detested 
her, headmistresses despaired of her and contempo¬ 
raries avoided her except when she gave lavish par¬ 
ties or invited one of them to accompany her to 
Europe, all expenses paid. 

Solitude was the one thing she could not stand. 
She was alone here tonight in the big, echoing house 
from which even the servants had departed, alone 
with her thou^ts, and her seething resentments, and 
all the hostilities in her centered on Ross Baxter. It 
was his fault that she was alone. They were to have 
met at seven, and to have spent the night together. 
Instead, he had met her at seven-thirty, having spent 
the intervening time with Gay Ledyard, who had 
been his mistress. 

To Cynthia, Gay was an old woman. What Ross 
had ever seen in her, Cynthia could not imagine. But 
they had been lovers for almost two years and then 
he had ditched her because of his political ambitions, 
but tonight he had felt so sorry for her that he had 
had to take her home. 

NutsI Cynthia thou^t 
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EDOwing herself as well as she did, she assumed 
that she knew other people as well, and once she had 
slept with a man and found herself alone with him 
again, she also found herself in bed with him again. 
Thesrfore, her further natural assumption was that 
the samft thing had happened to Ross Baster. 

Ross was still very fond of that Ledyard woman. 
Cynthia could tell it by the way he talked about her— 
special way—the protective way. He was always 
insisting to Cynth^ that Gay was not just an easy 
woman. She was someone very special. She was very 
bright. She had once been very rich and very famous 
and Ross hoped she would be again. He had even 
been asinine enough, once, to say, “I hope you and 
Gay will get to be friends—” 

“^ro-ther." Cynthia crushed out a half-smoked 
cigarette. “That will be the day.” 

But what was she to do now about Ross Baxter? 
He had asked his wife for a divorce—Cynthia wander¬ 
ed from the long, blue-carpeted living room into the 
huge library with its horse-show ribbons, its silver 
trophies, its mounted fox heads on the wall. She fixed 
herself a rare highball. Did she want Ross Baxter? 
Was she really in love with him? She doubted that 
she could love anyone. There had been that boy she 
had married, just because she had been afraid she 
was pregnant and her father bad been wonderful 
about getting her a divorce and saying he was glad 
she had come to her senses and was ready to come 
back home. There was the Yale boy who had finally 
got her pregnant beyond a doubt, there was the 
husband of the girl she called her best friend, there 
was Eddie and their secret, exciting meetings in that 
hotel room, and wouldn’t her father flip if he knew? 
There had even been a friend of her fatiier’s. 

Everything was fun for a while, and then the fun 
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went out of it and the dark despair was back and she 
was wishing with all her heart that she coidd care 
about someone the way other people cared, the way 
Ross cared about her, so that she would never be 
alone any more. 

It was nice to have Ross loving her the way he did, 
worrying over her, calling her every morning to tell 
her what the weather was like and how she ought to 
dress and all. It was nice to have him worrying be¬ 
cause she ate too little, or dressed too lightly. But that 
business about his son and that girl was—well, let’s 
face it—grubby. Cynthia Van Allen was many things, 
but above all she was a snob. She hked to be seen 
in the right places with the right people even though 
she mi^t consistently do the wrong things there. 
For a while, when it looked as though Ross woiJd get 
elected to the senate someday, she had seen herself 
as another Jackie Kennedy, smiling to dignitaries and 
notables and being the Senator's wife. But her father 
had recently told her that Ross Baxter had missed 
the chance. 

“In fact, baby, if it weren’t for you, Fd pull the 
rug out from under him so fast it would make his 
head swim. I just found out—I had some of my boys 
run a check throu^ on him—that he got a dishonor¬ 
able discharge from the army, and this mess his son 
is involved in is just too much. The League of Women 
Voters wiU never swallow it, and Thomas Van Allen 
has never been associated with failure in his life. 
I’m damned if I want to start now.” 

Cynthia, too, was a winner, and liked to be as¬ 
sociated with winners. Also she was vengeful. She 
would get even with Ross Baxter for having stood 
her up today if it was the last act of her life. 

She would ask him over here and she would wear 
her new white neglig^ with practically nothing at 
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all under it. When her father came in and found her, 
quite probably, adorning Ross Baxter’s lap, Baxter 
would suddenly find himself chucked bodily out of 
the house. Then that dime-a-dozen Casanova would 
learn who he could stand up and who he could not. 

She was wearing a lovely white, floor-length negli¬ 
gee when Ross arrived. She went to his arms easily 
and effortlessly, snuggling her head against his 
shoulder while he kissed her eyes and her forehead 
and the tip of her ear, saving her mouth fox last, 
savoring it long and deeply. 

“Hi, baby. I thought you’d never call.” 

“And I thought it only fair to let you sweat it out 
a while. Is your wife back?” 

“Not yet. She and Norman went to dinner and 
the theater. But she knows. I told her this morning— 
and tonight, Cynthia, if it’s all right with you. I’d 
like to have a talk with your father.” 

She handed him a scotch and soda and settled 
herself in his lap again, her arm about him, the 
negligee falling open, tantalizing him with the 
glimpse of bare, suntanned leg. 

“Ae trouble with you,” she said, watching the 
big grandfather clock in the hall, “is that you take 
everything so seriously.” 

“And the trouble with you, is you refuse to take 
me seriously. You don’t think I’m too old for you, 
do you?” 

“Nooo—not exactly. But Fd probably be unfaithful 
to you, even after we were married.” 

“That’s not true. You’ve been faithful to me since 
we’ve been lovers, haven’t you?” 

“Ross—don’t be ridiculous—of course not. You don’t 
think sex three times a week could satisfy me, do 
you? Why, there have been half a dozen while I’ve 
had you.” 
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"You’re Iddding,” he said, and remembered Gay 
saying, Norman is like you-he‘s being aU idealistic 
about tfus girl the way you’re being about Cynthia. 
He said again, “You’re kidding.” 

“No, I'm not. I’m being honest for one of the rare 
times in my life. Sometimes I’ve been in someone 
elses bed within half an hour after leaving you.” 

He started to rise, to dump her from his lap, but 
before he had moved, Thomas Van Allen’s deep, 
heavy voice said, Cynthia, what in Christ’s name 
are you up to now? Get away from that man this 
instant.” 

Oh, she said. Hi, Daddy. I thought you weren’t 
coming home until later.” 

Thomas Van Allen did not hear her. He was a big 
man-big in every sense of the word. Big, gray, 
leonine head, big deep-set gray eyes, big ears, wide, 
powerful shoulders. He was still a football player 
at heart, though forty years had passed since he 
had competed. His favorite phrase was, “If you 
can’t play on the team, turn in your suit.” 

He was a team man, a man who followed con¬ 
ventions meticulously. He had thought before check¬ 
ing more closely into Ross’s career how good it was 
for Cynthia to have a settled family man take an 
interest in her and maybe get through to her with 
some advice as he could not do. But when he entered 
his own home and saw his daughter sitting half 
^ed on Ross’s knees, he felt fury. Ross Baxter was 
b^ely younger than Tom Van Allen. What in hell 
did he mean, going around, corrupting young girls? 

He summoned Ross into a sanctum filled with un¬ 
read books, took a sheaf of papers out of a desk 
drawer. 

“I’ve been holding oEF on this, Baxter, for my 
daughter’s sake. I would do anything for Cynthi^ 
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and if helping you helped her, I was willing to go 
all out. But Andy Milton told me about the mess 
your son’s got himself in—and now that I know the 
father better, Tm not surprised. I know other things 
about you. Naturally, a man with as much to lose 
as I have, doesn’t invite a stranger into his family 
circle without checking up on him. Here Is your 
past, Mr. Baxter—” 

Adjusting his bi-focals, Tom Van Allen read aloud 
from Ross’s past. Ross sat quietly, seeing the shabby 
deals, the women in his Me not as he had always 
seen them but as they appeared now, item by item, 
through another man’s eyes. The questionable di¬ 
vorce cases he had handled, the imder-the-table 
deals, the women who had helped him, the older 
partner whom he had eased out of the law firm so 
there woiJd be room for Norman when Norman’s 
turn came. Everything, he thought, as he listened, 
for the fast buck, the quick move up, and then, with 
success in his hand, he had loused it up—how? By 
reaching for one thing too many? By hurting one 
person too many? By one final act of callous ruth¬ 
lessness? 

“It’s not," asked Thomas Van AUen, lifting his 
head, “a very pleasant record, is it?” 

"No, sir, it isn’t.” 

The papers were folded, returned to the drawer, 
which was locked. “None of it need go beyond this 
room—on condition that you resign from our poli¬ 
tical party, that you never see my dau^ter again 
that you give up your membership at the country 
club and, if you know what’s good for you, you’ll 
think seriously, about getting out of the county. 
Good night, Mr. Baxter.” 

Wordlessly, Ross left the room. Wordlessly, he 
stood before Cynthia, who met his gaze head-on. 
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She said merely, “Goodbye, Ross. And good luck.* 
“Goodbye, C^thia.” 

So, he thou^t, now he was taking it where it 
hurt. Gone. Everything he had wanted, fought for, 
dreamed of, was gone. Who had done it to him? 
Could he have done it all himself? 



SEVENTEEN 

When she was younger Gay had had a special boast¬ 
ing phrase for her own lavish life- Thinking of her 
beginnings on Tenth Avenue and the long dreary 
years before she married Robert and started to sell 
high-priced fiction, she would say, “And I did it all 
myself—” 

Those words came back to her hauntingly. This 
gray twilight, said the calendar, was Christmas 
Eve. But Christmas did not happen to people like 
Gay, to women alone, without families or husbands* 
For Gay, it was just December twanty-fourth. This 
year the date marked the end of the road, the end 
of hope and hoping. For over a month, she had not 
seen or heard from Ross. Through Sidney and other 
people, she knew that Alice and Norman had gone 
to five with Alice's parents, temporarily at least, 
somewhat outside Boston. The Baxter house was up 
for sale, and Ross was living in bachelor quarters 
in New York. She had tried to reach him at his 
ofBce without success. 

“There ought,” she thou^t, pacing the living 
room, drink in hand, “to be a pill you could take to 
keep you from loving the people who don't love 
you in return, Just think of all the misery we'd be 
spared ” 

Ross had not called to thank her for the advice she 
171 
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had given Alice. Howie was gone, and her money 
was gone. Thank God for a long holiday. She could 
write bad checks like mad and not have to worry 
about making them good until next week. By that 
time she could pawn her diamond ring or her mink 
c^t and take the next step down the ladder to ob¬ 
livion. Would she finally be begging in the subways? 

“The hell I will," she answered the thought aloud. 

She stared out at the cold, impersonal facade of 
the opposing apartment houses. She was unable to 
cry or jump from the twelfth story window, or pray, 
or conceive of help. She could do nothing but pour 
mother jigger of scotch into the half-full glass as 
she told herself, using the same incantation she had 
used since being fired from Atlas, “Just this one 
more driiik to cheer myself up a little and m 
get to work." 

Glmcing at the watch on her wrist—that, too 
^uld have to be hocked for January rent by the 
fifteenth of next month-she saw that it was one 
ocMKk. People would be streaming out of oflSce 
buil(togs, going forth to pleasant things like lunch¬ 
eon dates with friends, beaux, lovers, families; going 
shopping; leaving the oflBce early, calling out, as Tess 
Martin always did, “Have a happy—* 

They would be leaving town for the long weekend 
in the co^try with families. They would board 
planes and trains, arms filled with gaily wrapped 
packages. All this would happen in a world that did 
not need her. At two in the afternoon, reaching 
automatically behind her for another refill, she knew 
she had lost for good. 

“Oh, G^,” she spoke aloud. “Oh, God, please 
help me— 

But God was gone, too. Like friends and lovers. 
He was only there for as long as you believed in 
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Him. The afternoon was gone, slipping away as so 
many days had slipped away. You looked at your 
watch and it was two o’clock and when you looked 
again, it was four. Once, she had thou^t it was 
only four o’clock of the same day, later to realize, 
when she went to purchase some groceries and 
found the stores closed, that it was four o’clock two 
days later. 

From somewhere in the twili^t came the sound 
of carolers singing and that, too, held memories on 
this loneliest of Christmas Eves—this Christmas Eve 
on which all life had fled her. She was alone, strand¬ 
ed, unable to lose Gay Ledyard as everyone else had 
succeeded in losing her. 

The ghosts began to appear, one by one in the 
darkening room. Joan, a little girl at boarding school, 
in her navy blue uniform widi its white Peter Pan 
collar. Joan left at boarding school that awful Christ¬ 
mas when Gay had thou^t Robert was taking her 
to the Virgin Islands with him and Robert thought 
Gay was taking her to Pinehurst where she had 
been spending the holidays with Allen at a place 
that had no telephone. And the frantic message 
Anally coming, and Joan being rescued, but too late. 
She had had to spend Christmas Eve at boarding 
school with no one but the elderly French teacher, 
and although she had said, “That’s all right, Mommy, 
I know you didn’t mean to do it—” there had been 
a sound of hysteria in the child’s voice. 

No wonder Joan had done the things she had 
done. 

Gay reached again for the scotch bottle, lurching 
a little this time. What had become of Sidney Low- 
ther and his fine promises to take care of her, to 
help her? "To hell with him,” she spoke aloud again, 
pouring another drink. “What’s the use of all this. 
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Gay? What good does it do to sit here and get quiet¬ 
ly loaded again?” 

No good. No good at all. 

She picked up her drink and carried it with her 
into the big, beige-and-black room that had been 
Joans bedroom and, for the past two years, Gay’s 
workroom. Workroom in which precious little work 
had been done aside from the Quick, easy writing 
for fan books. She picked up the manuscript of a 
novel she had start^ right after Joan’s death, try¬ 
ing to take the advice of analyst and friends to lose 
herself in her work, to stop blotting out the future 
by dwelling on the past. 

But she had lost herself instead by falling in love 
with a man who had rejected her even before he had 
accepted her, his mind saying, “She’s not for me-” 
at the very moment his body had pressed against 
hers, while he had told her, “I want you—now—and 
always.” 

“And what happens if I fall in love with you?” she 
had once asked Ross. 

“You wont. You’re too smart for that.” 

She probably had been in love with him, though, 
the moment she met him^ feeling the surge of physi- 
^ attractiveness but telling herself, “Oh, no, you 
dont. He’s another Allen-another of the hurters. 
You’ve had enough of that kind. Stick to the nice] 
dully kindly ones like Howie Warrington.” 

Too late. Much too late. Probably,' she thought, 
mudd^g her drink, by the time we get around to 
speaking of the possibility of something happening, 
the thing had already happened. We think we still 
have time while it is already much too late. 

Like Joan. 

She picked up the slim red volume that had been 
Joan’s diary, and opened it. Joan had written, in her 
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tall, bold script, “I lost my virginity today, at the 
age of thirteen, to a forty-year-old riding instructor. 
He’s married, but I don’t fee! a bit sorry for his wife. 
She’s like Mommy, and I hate her. I’m not sorry 
about what happened to me either. I knew what 1 
was doing. I wanted it to happen. Now I can be 
a woman, and have lovers like Mommy,” 

That was what the affair with Allen—which had 
turned into a mockery of marriage—had done for 
Joan and Gay. 

Gay closed the book swiftly, tossed it into the white 
leather wastepaper basket. She must put it down 
the incinerator and bum it. No one must come later 
and find it. She owed it to Joan to destroy the diary 
as she had destroyed Joan. 

“Stop it,” she thou^t, putting her hands to her 
ears to shut out the silent voices. The room was 
quite dark. It must be late. “Tm dreaming of a white 
Christmas,” those secret, silent voices began to sing 
in her ears. She commanded them to shut up. 

Joan’s voice was back, “I knew you wouldn’t leave 
me alone at school over Christmas. I knew you’d 
remember about me in a day or two.” 

The house mother’s voice followed, coming on 
this sound-track over which, apparently. Gay had 
no control. "We noticed the last day or two that she 
was unusually depressed but we just thought—well, 
you know how young girls are, Mrs. I..edyard, especi¬ 
ally around period time-iit’s not unusual for them to 
be depressed—and when she asked for the aspirin— 
we always give them die large bottle to shake out 
what they want—at Bently Hall—the honor system 
—you don't suppose, do you, Mrs. Ledyard, that— 
well—she was a rebel, you know—she might have 
been—” 
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“Don’t be ridiculous. It was the divorce, that’s 
all. She couldn’t—stand it any longer—" 

Gay thought, “And neither can I. I shall go mad. 
I feel so drunk-no I don’t, just firightened-no, 
drunk. I must call someone.” But who? All the men 
she knew would be good family men today, husbands 
and fathers, performing their chores, marital and 
otherwise, in Bergen County, or Nassau County, or 
Rockland or W^estchester or any of the other places 
where they kept their legal wives for the legal festive 
occasions. 

She headed back to the living room and die 
scotch. The phone rang in the gloom. 

She said, “Hello?” tentatively, tfiiinlring it might 
some last-minute creditor. Her own voice sounded 
thick and fuzzy and her bead was fuzzy, too, xmtil 
Ross’ strong, clear voice said, “Hi. Merry Christmas.” 

As though nothing at all had happened between 
them. WeU, take it from there, damn it all, and act 
and sound sober. Don’t-please God don’t let me- 
so^d drunk. Not today, of all days. 

Ross, darling! Speak slowly, explain how tired 
you are, how hard you have worked lately. 

He replied, "Good. Glad to hear it. When you 
dropped out of sight the way you did, the crowd 
at the ofiSce thought you might be in some land of 
trouble.” 

“Oh, no trouble at all. Tve sold a few tiling ?— 
nothing important—but enough to pay the rent.” 

"Well, good. You always did have a lot of guts. I 
was talking to J.P. about you just today, telling him 
I was sure you’d pull out of this thing okay, and 
you see, you are pulling out of it. How’d you like to 
come downtown and celebrate by having me buy 
you a Christinas dilnk?^ 

“Why don’t you come here? No,” quickly, "I 
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wasn’t thinking of anything like that. It’s just that 
it’s so much—’* words kept almost slipping in and 
out of sentences. She shook her head hard to sl^e 
out the scotch— “easier—” there that got out— “for 
a m an to get a cab on a Christmas Eve than for a 
woman. I have some lovely champagne— 

He explained carefully that he had missed her 
and wanted to see her again but was meeting Norman 
at six-thirty. Norman was spending the first two 
days of Christmas holidays with his father, and 
under no circumstances could Ross be late for the 
appointment. 

“I’ll see to it that you're out on time. I promise.” 

She was ready before he got there. She stood under 
an icy, stinging shower to sober up, and hastily 
swallowed three cups of boiling hot black coffee. 
She carefully made up her face, zippered herself into 
an ice-blue satin hostess gown, the looseness of it 
proving how much weight she had lost during these 
weeks of drinking and not eating. She was beginning 
to lose her sexy look. She had better start eating 
again. She would eat, now that Ross was coming 
back. She straightened the apartment, put out cham¬ 
pagne and canapes, plumped sofa cushions. With 
a final glance, at her flushed face in the mirror she 
thought, “It’s been so long, darling.” 

He was prompt. She threw her arms about him, 
and her mouth sought his. 

“You taste of booze,” he said, “as usual.” 

“Oh, Ross, reallyl It’s Christmas Eve, and I had 
luncheon ivith some very old friends. In fact, Fm 
spending the Christmas holidays in Scarsdale with 
them—the Longman’s.” 

“Good. Glad to hear you’re getting around again. 
How’s the writing going?” 

“Fine. Just fine. Pour some champagne, will you? 
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And merry, merry Christmas, darling,” as their 
glasses touched, as their lips touched li^tly above 
die glasses. “It’s like the day I came back from 
Emope—” she said, and was always to wish she 
had not said it, since that was exacdy what it was 
like. 

He had come, she should have guessed, hoping 
to find a woman different from the one he had left 
that day. But she had not changed and he had not 
changed. Even their talk sounded like an echo. That 
^ptember day seemed years and years away from 
this forlorn Christmas Eve when Ross had brought 
not even a tiny present, lest she begin to hope again 
for something that was hopeless. 

He smiled. “Won't you ever learn? Won’t you 
ever stop pulling the flowers up to see whether or 
not they're growing?” 

“And are they growing? If Tm good, Ross-” rub- 
bmg her head against his arm- "and stop drinking 
so much and if I work very hard and get a novel 
accepted so you can be proud of me, can I get 
you back?” ® 

“Gay, for pete’s sake, stop it. 1 think too much of 
you to want to sit here and listen to you-demean 
yourself—like this.” 

I m not demeaning myself.” The champagne was 
tal^g over now. She could fee! it, feel herself trying 
to do something about it, and feel the conversation 
shppmg out of her control. “Ross, I heard that you 
and Cynthia are all washed up-but even if you’re 
not-since it’s none of my business whether you are 
or not why don t yon love me any more?” 

She never remembered much of what happened 
after that. It was forever in the bubbles of the 
champa^e, in the noise of the record-player, in the 
terrible hurt of the things he said because he had 
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to say them, because he had to make one final, d^- 
perate effort to be free. Free of loving her, of caring 
about what happened to her, of destroying himself 
in some last-ditch fight to save a woman who, as far 
as he could see, refused to be saved. Dimly, she 
realized all that, and as she realized it, she became 
even more fri^itened, and as she became more 
frightened, she did more and more stupid things, 
until, at the end, she did the stupidest thing of all— 
she unzippered her govra and stepped out of it, to 
stand before him wiA nothing on. He picked up the 
gown, handed it to her, and said quietly, “Better 
put that back on before you shock the nei^bors." 

Had he brought his palm across her cheek he 
could not have delivered a more punishing blow. 
Standing uncovered with the blue gown in her hand, 
she said, “I’m sorry. I’m always apologizing to you 
for something, aren’t I? But I am sorry. I just thought 
somehow that we could take off our clothes, the way 
we used to, and go inside and lie down. Oh, God, 
Ross just to lie beside you for a few minutes—is that 
asking too much?” 

His eyes told her that it was. “H a day comes when 
I want to lie beside you again. Gay, you won’t have 
to ask me. I promise you. And now, before 1 go, let 
me see you smile just once—” 

“Are you going, Ross? Must you go?” 

"1 told you I had to meet Norman. 

"Will you and Alice get back together again now 
that—now that you^re not marrying Cynthia?” 

“I don’t know. I’m not involved with anyone right 
now. I’m trying to put my law pracj^ce back to¬ 
gether again—and to find out who ray friends are. 
Partly why Tm here.” 

“Ross— I’m your friend. Please— please make love 
to me one last time—” 
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“Damn it to hell," he said. “Stop iti Fm trying to 
find something decent out of the mess of my life 
and you go right on proving it was a worse mess 
than I realized. Do you want me to despise you?” 

She had never seen him so disgusted with her. The 
huge mirror that covered the wall told her why. 
There she stood, her dressing gown over one arm, 
like a prostitute who has had displayed her wares 
to an indifferent customer and has been told to move 
on. A shiver convulsed her slight body for a minute, 
a shiver that had nothing to do with the temperatme 
of the room. 

“I m sorry,” she said again, "Excuse me for a min¬ 
ute—don’t go until I come back.” 

She looked all right, she thought, emerging from 
the bathroom minutes later, hair combed, lipstick 
firmly in place, even managing a faint sinile she 
stretched out her hands to him. "Thanks for coming, 
Ross. I do appreciate it-I really do-and I won't 
do any more stupid things, I promise." 

"I hope you mean that. Because you need friends 
too.” 

"I know, Ross. I need you very much—” It was 
not his fault that he needed her not at all. He needed 
time, perhaps, in which to find himself, to find out 
who he was and, therefore, what he wanted. But 
what he wanted would not be a drunken, twice- 
divorced woman who had reached the final pit of 
despair. 

“Goodbye, Gay. Merry Christmas." 

He kissed her on the cheek, and she did not fol¬ 
low him to the door. She knew, when the door had 
closed behind him, exactly what she would do and 
how she would do it. She was tired in her very soul. 

Well, he had lost and so had she. He had lost a 
son in life eis she had lost a daughter in death. The 
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same things had happened to him in whatever 
shabby neighborhoods he had grown up in, in Long 
Island or BrooMyn, that had happened to her in 
Hell’s Kitchen. He had been too hurt by too many 
people, and Cynthia bad dealt the final blow, warn* 
ing him never again to care, saying to him , “You see 
—you see what happens the minute you let down 
your guard?” And now the guard was up again. He 
would once more keep his own counsel, trusting no 
one. He would once more be a bitter foe, an mdiffer> 
ent friend. But he still would fight for survival, and 
she no longer could. 

She wanted peace. 

There were things to be done here, Joan’s diary 
to be burned, a single note to be left arranging for 
the dispersal of her few belongings—Tess Martin 
could have the mink coat, Ross the jewelry to re> 
member her by. Oh hell, she thought, tearing up 
the note, what difference does it make? They would 
have to sell it all for funeral expenses anyway. 

She went into the bathroom and ran a tub of hot 
water. She placed the sleeping pills, the bottle of 
vokda, the razor blades in a neat row. She turned off 
the radio, stepped out of her clothes and into the 
tub. Slowly, rhythmically, she went to work on the 
vodka, drinking from the bottle, long and deeply. 
A sedative was twice as powerful if helped along 
by a generous dose of alcohol. “Must also remem¬ 
ber,” she told herself blurrily, “that order . . . cut 
wrists must dig deep, very deep.., hurts, but must 
dig deep . . .” 

Was it a radio, or was it the voices coming back? 
She wanted to hear them no more, she thought, 
reaching again for the vodka. She knocked it to the 
floor where it smashed and spilled its precious hquid 
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over tlie tiles. Damn. Now must get up get scotcli, 
First, pills. 

The doorbell rang. Creditors. Hell with creditors. 

Can’t make it to scotch bottle. Just have to sit 
here on floor swallow pills . . . can’t get them . . . 
there they go. Bathwater. Glass. There, four more. 

The doorbell. Co on and ring, goddam you, she 
sobbed, go on and ring, I hate you, I hate you. Don’t 
call my name, she tried to say as a woman’s voice 
said, “Gay—Gay is that you, dear?” 

“’Course me,” she tried to say. She tried to rise 
to go toward the voice, then crumpled, slipping 
down into the soft, velvety black waiting darlmess 
with her last conscious thought, “Voices. Hearing 
the damned things all day. Sleep, that’s what I—” 

But no. She didn’t want to sleep. Not yet. Wait 
a minute—wait—And she tried to rise but the tub, 
the room, the ground, slipped out from beneath her 
and the voices were finally and mercifully quiet. 



EIGHTEEN 

People, Gay Ledyard found, were very kind when 
they realized how frightened she had been ^neath 
the carefully coifiEed hair and behind the door of 

her three-hundred-doUar-a-month apartment Ross 

face looked gray when he saw her in the hospii^ 
“That was a helluva crazy thing to do, Gay. ^ 
“I suppose so, Ross. But I was trapped. I didnt 

know where else to go.” 

Jack Poole had been kind, too, appe^g at her 
bedside with Tess, who lectured her. “I told you 
you should have gone on seeing your analyst. You 
needed him. Golly, losing a job is no reason for 
lolling yourself.” 

Even Charlie Tilman made the gesture of catog, 
of saying, “Well try to work out some one-shot deak 
for you. Gay. You lived on such a grand^scale, I didn t 
think things were that tough for you.” 

Sidney Lowther brought flowers and assured her 
that- when she was well, he would do everything 
he could to find another spot for her. “Hell, I thought 
you’d get right back to the free lance vmting and 
knock out those paperbacks by the dozem You 

Sdn’t let yourseU^t scared like that, kid.-; 

There was Howie, as authoritative as ever m dark 
blue pin-stripe suit with matching tie and a wHt^n- 
white shirt, sitting at the foot of her bed. Heres 

183 
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what ni do. I’ll pick up the tab for the hospital bill 
ni have my bank forward you four himdred 
dollars a month. The doctors feel you ought to go to 
a Swiss sanitarium for at least six months. You were 
in a coma for fourteen hours and your nervous 
^stem and your lungs and everything else took a 
Md beating. Try to write when you’re strong a gain 
If you ever have the money and want to pay me 
back, fine. If you haven’t got it or don’t want to pay 
me, forget it” 

She had not been in shape to protest And so, for 
the second time in a year, she went to Europe- 
and after some months, returned. 

The last t hin g in the world she expected was a 
second chance at life. Too late—even for regret 
There wm time left only to be as much of a person 
as she stiU could be. Somewhere in her haste to live, 
she had lost the lasting values. * 

Little by little, toward the end of her hospital stay, 
she had turned to writing again, not because she 
was a writer who wanted to succeed-but because 
she had once been a mother, and writing was the 
only way back to Joan. Searchingly, through thinly- 
veiled fiction, she had put down the story of Joan’s 
short life. Much of it was sordid by implication, the 
sum total was tragic-but after the story was told. 
Gay knew she never would need an analyst again! 
She had forgiven herself those errors which could 
TO forgiven—and accepted the fact that she must 
live with the unforgiveable ones. 

Because she owed Howie money, she had sent 
the manuscript to New York, to be offered by an 
agent under a nom de plume. 

And the paperback rights had gone for twenty 
thousand dollars. The money, she thought, would 
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not go this time for Lannful, hectic playthings. She 
would buy peace of mind to go on with another 
hook. 

And that, perhaps, was all she could ask of life. 
Just being Jilive and weU—that was a wonderful gift, 
and at last she had found it out. 

Therefore, she was smprised to see, when her 
plane deb^ked at Idlewild, the man who had not 
met her the last time she returned. Ross—her bead 
felt bloodless and li^t as she recognized him—he 
must be meeting someone else. Sheer eoincidence, 
that Gay also had been on the plane. 

He came toward her, however. He took her hands 
in his, and kissed her. He said amazingly, “Don’t ever 
go away again. You look wonderful. I’ve missed you.” 

He would not know about the sale of her book. No 
one knew so far except Gay, her agent, and a pub¬ 
lisher. She Aought, with a curious new insist that 
almost dazed her, that she had apparently become a 
happier person—therefore, happier thin gs came her 
way. 

‘Tou look tired,” she told him truthfully. “And— 
yes, a little wiser. 

“Wiser?” he echoed wryly. "You mean older, don’t 
you?” 

She nodded. Thousands of people passed them, 
eternally strangers. Older also. 

“Ross, have things been hard?” 

“Call it uphill. But I’ll get there, Gay. I didn’t 
write you. I had time to write. But first I had to 
think, had to understand why the think ing always 
came back to you. And I figured out we were people 
who’d fooled ourselves. You wanted me to see you as 
a strong free person—liberated, glamorous, expen¬ 
sive. An image, not a woman—an image I thought I 
wanted at one point in my life. Later, there were 
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other images I thought I wanted. Know what I 
wanted, really, aU the time? I wanted to take good 
car© of someone who would love me. Norman—I 
never wMted to let him down. But he doesn’t need 
me now.' He and his wife and Alice have plans that- 
leave me out. A college-town apartment—Alice car¬ 
ing for the baby when it ccanes while the Idds go on 
with school—it won’t be bad for them. I tbinlf they’ll 
be happy in a way I can’t understand. But I need 
happiness too. &iow what the big thing was you 
always had for me?” 

“What?” she breathed. 

"You love me. The pull is as simple as that. You’re 
a fool for love. You ne^ed me. Gay, I want to many 
you, I want to wtnry about you. I want to be loved 
again—am I too late?” 

The early spring sky was gray with promise of 
rain. When the rain falls, she thought, we shall hear 
it together, just as we used to do. 

“I don’t think so,” she told hto. “1 tbiTilf you’re 
exactly on time.” 


THE END 
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KAY MEDFORD was content to be 
Steve Palmer’s mistress. After 
all, she was a working girl in 
the city-not a luxury-bred play- 
'girl like Blanche, Steve’s wife in 
^suburbia. Steve did his best to keep 
Blanche, at the same time lavish¬ 
ing his lust on the grateful Kay. 
_But it became more than a battle be¬ 
tween suburban wife and urban 
’mistress when Cynthia Van Allen baited her silken trap for 
Steve. Cynthia was so young, so alluring, so thoroughly wicked 
—how could he resist? To hell with his wife. To hell with his 
mistress... 

So Blanche, neglected, dissolved into lesbianism and driven 
by her boiling desires, Kay sought other bedmates. Even 
Steve’s son caught the taint, scandalizing the North Shore 
by sexcapades with a pretty maid. 


Like all suburbanites, Steve had been buying thrills 
on the installment plan. Now pay-off time had come! 


AS CRUEL AND ACCURATE AS A SCALPEL, THIS MOVING i 
NOVEL DISSECTS THE BEDROOM BEHAVIOR OF LOVERS I 
FAITHFUL ONLY TO THEIR OWN SUPERHEATED SEX DRIVES 


UTHaO IN CANADA 







